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The Public Offices Site Bill in the House 





HE ill-advised scheme 
for the location of the 
proposed new War 
Office and Admiralty 
has passed through 
Committee in the 
House of Lords; at 
least, the Lords have 
4 so far committed 
themselves to the 
support of a Bill for 
the purchase of the 
land required, which 
is a preliminary but very important step. Lord 
Sudeley, who moved the second reading, repeated 
the arguments in favour of the scheme the objec- 
tions to which we have already referred to in 
our impression of the 8th of this month (see 
p. 38, ante). Our main and leading criticism, 
however, was directed to the standing absurdity 
in connexion with the management of these 
matters in England, whereby changes in con- 
nexion with architecture and with public con- 
venience, which have in their nature nothing 
whatever to do with politics, are dragged in the 
wake of political changes, and a project which 
has been planned and partly initiated by one 
First Commissioner of Works is abandoned, and 
the money and time spent over it are utterly 
wasted, because with a new Government another 
First Commissioner has come into office who 
has his own schemes, and is bent upon distin- 
guishing his reign by carrying them out. This 
state of things is, however, the one reason why 
there may be some use, even at this stage in 
the proceedings, in returning to the charge. 
The present First Commissioner has absolutely 
ignored the previous intentions of one ef his 
predecessers in regard to the Great George- 
street site, and the fact that a very large sum 
of money has been expended in acquiring 
property in order to carry it out; and therefore 
it is perfectly possible that the same thing may 
happen again, and that if there should be a 
change of Government before the first stone of 
the proposed offices has been laid, another First 
Commissioner may in turn annul the present 
decision, and throw over the money which will 
have been paid for the new site, in order to 
return to the Great George-street site. There 
would be nothing to regret, even on economical 
grounds, in such a second change, as the money 
paid for that property is already gone. If the 
present officials obtain their grant and buy the 
site Bow proposed, even then it will still remain 
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merely a question which of the two votes of 
money shall be wasted; and the question for 
common-sense people will then be, which site 
will be the best architecturally. 

On this point, as all our readers who have 
followed us in our previous criticisms on the 
subject are aware, we have never entertained 
any doubt whatever; and although we regret 
to observe that the House of Lords, as a body, 
have voted in favour of a plan the result of 
which will certainly be unsatisfactory, we are, 
at all events, glad to see that the scheme has 
not been without decisive opposition in their 
lordships’ house, and that some members of the 
Upper House understand the architectural view 
of the matter very clearly. It is always more 
interesting to follow a debate on this class of 
subject in the House of Lords than in the 
representative chamber. In the latter assembly 
the almost ostentatious indifference to what are 
sometimes contemptnously referred toas “‘ mere 
questions of taste,” the determination to look 
at everything of the kind from a merely 
economical point of view, is most irritating to 
those who think the beautifying of outer life 
is really worth something; and the tone 
habitually taken on such subjects speaks very 
ill for the average culture of the House of 
Commons. As an example of this, when the 
‘model for the Hyde Park Corner scheme was 
exhibited at the House, we met with members 
of that honourable body, some of them men who 
would have claimed to belong to the rather 
more cultured section of the House, who were 
perfectly unaware that there was any absurdity 
in deliberately setting upthe Wellington statue 
on the arch again, who did not know that any 
objection had ever been made to it, who even 
thought that the arch would be nothing without 
the statue. In the House of Lords there is 
generally evidence, when such questions come 
up for discussion, of better knowledge on the 
part of at least a fair proportion of the speakers, 
and that is something to be thankful for, at all 
events. 

The debate we are referring to was not 
without illustration on this point. Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell, in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six months, 
pointed out not only the obvious unfitness of 
the site for producing any architectural effect 
commensurate with the importance of the 
buildings and with the proposed expenditure, 
but also urged, with great propriety, that there 
was avsolutely nothing before them to give any 
idea as to the plan which it was proposed to 
carry out in the new buildings, or as to the 
manner in which it was proposed to treat them 
architecturally. In some cases such a question 
might, no doubt, be regarded as premature. 
Where a site is obviously and admittedly the 
best or the only one for the purpose, and where 
it is an open and unencumbered one with which 
the future architect of the buildings can do 








much as he pleases, it may be perfectly reason- 
able to vote the purchase of the site before 
giving any special consideration to the plan and 
design of the building, and to leave that for 
more deliberate consideration afterwards. But 
the present case does not come under that cate- 
gory. It is proposed to vote money for the 
purchase of a site very peculiarly situated, 
hemmed in by other buildings, and coming 
close up to an interesting building which is one 
of the historic structures of that part of 
London, for the Horse Guards is sufficiently 
old to be called so, and is certainly a building 
interesting in more than one way. There are two 
things that ought to be made clear before this 
site is purchased ; first, whether there is really 
room on it for the convenient provision for the 
wants of the two public departments concerned, 
which is a matter of plan; secondly, what kind 
of building it is proposed to erect here, what is 
to be its effect when half crowded out from the 
main street by the two banking buildings which 
are to remain standing in front of it, and what 
will be its effect on the general aspect of the 
Horse Guards and the stretch of buildings of 
which that structure forms the centre. The 
supporters of the scheme inform us that the 
new building will not injure tae effect of 
the Horse Guards building. We know very 
well that it cannot but do so. That portion 
of the buildings adjoining St. James’s Park 
of which the Horse Guards is the centre 
will assume quite a different aspect when 
a very tall and probably ornate new build- 
ing is piled up at one side of the site. The 
Horse Guards will be at once dwarfed and 
reduced to insignificance, and a very picturesque 
incident of London architecture will be spoiled. 
This would not be an argument to use if there 
were no other site, of course. But under the 
circumstances it is not without its weight. 
Another site has been partly paid for where 
there would be nothing to get rid of except 
buildings that no one need regret (for the inte- 
resting and valuable houses between Delahay- 
street and the Park were to be exempted, 
if we remember right, from demolition), where 
there would be ample space for a complete 
plan and for an architectural design which 
could be treated as a great whole, unencumbered 
by other buildings in front of it, and which 
would, at the same time, constitute a great im- 
provement in the architectural surroundings 
and approaches of the Houses of Parliament. 
This site is to be thrown away for one on which 
there is no chance of a fine architectural effect, 
on which it is doubtful whether there is suffi- 
cient space for the purpose, and by the adop- 
tion of which a very interesting and pic- 
turesque corner of London will be unnecessarily 
spoiled. Added to these objections, there is 
this further one, that whereas by the adoption 
of the Parliament-street site an important 
public improvement in the widening of the 
a 
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lower endcf Parliament-street would have been 
simultaneously effected, on the other hand, by 
the adoption of the scheme now proposed, a 
very important improvement, long wanted, that 
of carrying the carriage-way of the Mall through 
to Charing-cross, will be permanently rendered 
impracticable. We are aware that this objec- 
tion has already been made, and has been offi- 
cially answered to the effect that there is 
nothing in the scheme to prevent this continua- 
tion of the Mall into Charing-cross being carried 
out also. This reply the First Commissioner 
has gravely made in the face of the fact that 
in his plan the line which such a continuation 
of the Mall would take is blocked by the resi- 
dential buildings intended in connexion with 
the Admiralty and War Offices. As we cannot 
suppose that the First Commissioner would in- 
tentionally contradict ee rag ay one 
thing on rand another thing in debate, we 
are left aaa the conclusion that he had for- 
gotten the effect of the plans drawn in his own 
department end presumably under his own sug- 
stion. 

goo the opposition of Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell, Lord Lamington opposed the Bill, 
implying a question whether the supposed 
economical character of the scheme, which was 
its only pretended recommendation, was not 
more imaginary than real, and expressing a 
decided opinion that the plan proposed would 
deface the public park, besides leaving Parlia- 
ment-street “in its present unsightly condition, 
which the carrying out of the Great George- 
street scheme would have necessarily and 
naturally ameliorated without extra expense. 
The Duke of Somerset asked the very practical 
question how far the present public traffic 
throngh the Park would be checked by the 
closing of some of the passages now in public 
use. The Earl of Carnarvon thought their 
lordships should have been supplied with fuller 
information as to the details of the scheme, and 
objected, and rightly, to the quadrangle system, 
unless the quadrangles could be much larger 
than those proposed in the necessarily limited 
space. The Earl of Redesdale spoke strongly 
in favour of the Parliament-street site (which 
we have previously referred to as the Great 
George-street site), insisting that the object 
ought to have been to improve the town at the 
same time that they provided better accommo- 
dation for the public offices, and he believed 
they could make no greater improvement to the 
town than by taking the Parliament-street site 
for these buildings. There was certainly enough 
in these criticisms to show that there is a con- 
siderable feeling in the House of Lords adverse 
to the scheme, and that some important members 
of that body are quite aware of the practical 
and architectural drawbacks to it; and if it is 
the case, as Lord Northbrook observed, that it had 
been passed without a single dissentient voice 
by the House of Commons, that only shows the 
truth of what we have already observed, that 
the members of the Lower House are, as a body, 
very indifferent and very ill-informed on subjects 
of this class. 

There will be no end, however, of mis- 
management and waste of money, time, and 
property, in matters of this kind, until their 
control is made independent of party govern- 
ment and politics, and put into the hands of a 
permanent official selected for his competency 
and acquirements for dealing with the laying 
out of public buildings and sites. At present 
a First Commissioner of Works is like the 
nouveau riche of the Latin satirist,— 


* Diruit, edificat, mutat quadrata rotundis.”’ 


He is ambitious to do something to distinguish his 
own term of office, and to have schemes of his 
own and carry them out, if possible, even if it be 
at the cost both of architectural propriety and of 
money and time previously expended in initiat- 
ing other projects. As long as this state of 
things lasts, this changing the control of public 
works with every change of Government, we 
shall see this kind of mischief done. Until a 
better system of Government in these matters 
is introduced, the best thing for us is to have 
First Commissioners with as little zeal as 
possible, and willing quietly to go on, in the best 
manner available, with the schemes initiated by 
their predecessors. The present holder of the 
office appears to labour under a dangerous 
amount of ill-directed zeal; and if things goon in 
this way, there is no knowing what costly mis- 
takes may not be made before another turn of the 
political whee] brings in another amateur archi- 
tect to pull the metropolis about as he pleases. 





AS TO THE DURABILITY OF BUILDING 
ti STONES. } 


Waite fully aware of the general attention 
that has in all times been directed to the dura- 
bility of stone, we yet question whether the 
subject has been anywhere exhaustively treated, 
either’in our own country or on the Continent. 
Although bolding closely to the need of experi- 
ence, we yet should not forget that both 
chemical analysis and other methods of scien- 
tific investigation have made great strides of 
late; and that it may become essential to the 
architect to inquire how far they may throw 
light on the question of durability. We may 
practically know the difference in the durability 
of Bramley Fall and of Portland stone, but if we 
know not only the fact, but its cause, we have 
made a step in advance. This consideration 
will have more weight from some observations 
to which we shall have to refer as to the dura- 
bility of granite. 

For a contribution of much value to this in- 
vestigation we are indebted to the Director- 
General of the Geological Surveys of the United 
Kingdom, Dr. Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. It is 
from the note-books of geological rambles, and 
as d from the stand-point of the geolo- 
gist, that the observations to which we have to 
refer have been extracted. None the less, it 
strikes us, do they form a very valuable begin- 
ning. Our own experience, and we doubt not 
that of many a reader, is enough at once to 
contribute some examples to those which have 
been elaborately investigated by Dr. Geikie ; 
and we look forward with confidence to the pre- 
paration, sooner or later, of a comprehensive 
scientific work on the durability of building 
materials, in which chemical and lithological 
science shall have their due parts, side by side 
with the verdict of experience. 

Dr. Geikie’s researches have, in the first 
instance, been directed to the older burial- 
grounds in Edinburgh; the reason, of course, 
being, that as tombstones are usually date- 
bearing monuments, the means of comparing 
the progress of decay and the lapse of time are 
unusually precise. To these humble slabs we 
take leave to add, especially for the benefit of 
architectural travellers on the Continent, the 
category of scutcheons and armorial bearings. 
Many ancient buildings, especially in Italy, are 
adorned with stone armorial bearings. Of these 
the herald will be in many cases able to indicate 
the date with considerable accuracy. And, 
speaking now only from memory, we should say 
that a study of lithological degradation in Italy, 
based on dated works of this kind, will give 
results so widely different from those obtained 
by Dr. Geikie in Edinburgh as to point to the 
primary canon,—that the first division of any 
study of the subject must be topographical, or, 
rather, climatological. 

Dr. Geikie points out that the effect of 
weather in a town is likely to be in some 
measure different from that which is normal 
in nature. The disengagement of sulphuric 
acid from the reek and smoke of chimneys is 
one of the causes of the more rapid decay of 
stonework in urban, as compared with rural, 
localities. On the other hand, the range of 
temperature is likely to be less active in a 
town. And the incrustation of the surface of 
the stone with dust, smoke, and other inorganic 
as well as organic matter, in town buildings, 
has to be borne in mind, although there may be 
a question as to the action of such incrustation 
on the interior substance of the stone. 

Around Edinburgh the materials used are of 
three kinds,—1st, calcareous, including marbles 
and limestones ; 2nd, sandstones and flagstones ; 
3rd, granites. 

With few exceptions, the calcaréous lime- 
stones in the Edinburgh churchyards are con- 
structed of ordinary white saccharoid Italian 
marble. There may also be observed a pink 
Italian shell marble, and a finely fossiliferous 
limestone, containing foraminifera and frag- 
ments of shells. 

The marble occasionally is employed as a 
monolith, in the shape of an urn, vase, or the 
like ; but it has been usually fixed in a frame- 
work of sandstone. And it is as to its behaviour 
in the latter case that the observations we have 
to mention will prove to be novel to most of our 
readers. Dr. Geikie has, in the first instance, 
subjected specimens of the marble, both when 
freshly cut and when long exposed to the 
weather, to microscopic examination. His view 
of the process of degradation is that it is of a 
threefold character. The proces« of weathering, 





he says, in the case of this white marble, 
presents three phases, sometimes to be ob- 
served on the same slab, viz.,—superficial solu- 
tion, internal disintegration, and curvature with 
fracture. 

With superficial solution we are tolerably 
familiar. It becomes apparent -in the gradual 
dimness that comes over the polished sur- 
face of the marble. This is effected by 
erosion, partly by the carbonic acid, and partly 
by the sulphuric acid contained in the atmo- 
sphere, and notably in the rain that falls in 
towns. The rapidity of the process in Edinburgh 
depends very much upon aspect and exposure 
to rain. Exposure for not more than a year or 
two to the prevalent westerl: *..as is enough to 
remove the external polish, and to give the sur- 
face a rough character. The granules of pure 
calcite, whick have been cut across or bruised 
in the cutting and polishing process, are first 
loosened or dissolved, and then drop out of the 
stone. An obelisk erected in 1864, in Grey 
Friars churchyard, is cited as an example in 
which the surface has already become so rough 
and granular that it might be taken for sand- 
stone. The grains are so loosened that a slight 
movement of the finger will rub them off. The 
internal structure of the marble begins to 
reveal itself. The harder knots and nuclei 6f 
calcite project above the surrounding surface, 
and irregular channels, from which the lime has 
been carried away in solution by the rain, 
resemble the bleached and furrowed aspect of 
the rocks on the side of a mountain. 

Solution, or decay of some kind, seems rather 
to be hidden than prevented by the formation 
of a surface-crust. This Dr. Geikie considers 
to form most rapidly where solution is most 
feeble in its apparent action. Beneath it the 
stone turns to a loose crumbling sand. In time 
the crust cracks into a polygonal network, and 
rises in blisters, exposing the under material to 
rapid disintegration. A marble urn erected in 
the same churchyard in the year 1792 is thus 
crumbling into sand, although it faces the east. 
The process, which Dr. Geikie describes with 
elaborate minuteness, must elosely resemble 
that which may be observed to take place with 
oolite stone in London; as, for example, on the 
south face of St. Paul’s, where thick cakes of a 
black colour may at times be seen to shell off, 
leaving partially disintegrated stone exposed to 
view. 

It is the third form of decay, which Dr. 
Geikie describes as curvature and fracture, as 
to which, we think, the observations now re- 
corded are the most novel. This most remark- 
able phase is to be observed in slabs of marble 
which have been firmly inserted into a solid 
framework of sandstone, and placed either in 
an erect or a horizontal position. It appears as 
a swelling-up of the centre of the slab, which 
forms, as it were, a blister that finally ruptures. 
A case is cited of a slab, 30 in. by 22 in., and 
fin. thick, built into the south wall of Grey- 
friars Churchyard. The date of the last in- 
scription on it is 1838, at which time it is 
presumed that the slab was smooth and up- 
right. It has now escaped from its fastenings 
on either side, though still held firmly at top 
and bottom, and projects from the work like a 
well-filled sail, to the distance of 24 in. A 
series of rents, one of which is one-tenth of an 
inch in width, has appeared along the crest of 
the fold. In another case, that of a tomb 
erected in 1799, facing south, and protected by 
overhanging masonry from the weather, the 
mscription has become partly illegible, the 
stone has bulged ont in the centre, and 
cracks begin to riddle the blister. On another 
slab, twenty years older, dated in 1779, on the 
west wall, the process of destruction has ad- 





vanced to a further stage, and, since it was 


sketched by the author of these notes, has 


altogether fallen out and disappeared. 


It is the opinion of Dr. Geikie that this mode 


of destruction is due to the action of frost. As 


to this we are disposed fully to agree with him, 


and that from observations of our own which 


bear on the subject. One set of these regard 


the durability of marble where frost is unknown, 
or rare. For example, we can cite a large 


marble tablet built into the wall by the eastern 


gate of the little archiepiscopal city of Sorrento, 
which contains (or did some years ago) a long 
and perfectly legible Latin inscription, of the 
date of the Spanish rule in Naples. Again, on 
the gates of the City of Naples, and on the 


Castel Nuovo in that city, are scutcheons of 
arms which have been defaced on some occasion 
of change of dynasty, and on which the marks 
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of the chisel are so fresh that it is clear that 
the absence of armorial bearings is not due to 
the lapse of time, but to political causes and 
purposed violence. In these instances, to which 
a very moderate acquaintance with Southern 
Europe can no doubt aid many more, we have 
ample proof of the monumental durability of 
marble, although freely exposed, in a climate 
where frost is very rare, and never of sufficient 
intensity to get good hold of the surface of the 
ground, The other observations refer to the 
curious permeability of limestone to wet. It 
may be said, perhaps, that the water which 
collects on the interior surface of a limestone or 
marble wall does not percolate, but is condensed 
by the cold of the wall from the atmosphere. 
Weeping through solid stone seems, indeed, 
incredible. But we can cite one instance of a 
wall made of mountain limestone, thoroughly well 
built, and 3 ft. thick, in H.M, Dockyard, Pem- 
broke. It is the wall of a smithy. When it 
was newly built, when the rain drifted on it 
from the west the wet ran down within the 
building as if the walls had been of chalk, or 
some porous substance. We do not assert that 
the wet did come through the walls. But, it 
appeared so todo, And, at all events, this and 
other experiences point to a hygrometric condi- 
tion in the purest and densest. limestones which 
is likely to have a very destructive effect in the 
event of the occurrence of frost directly after 
rai”. 

Dr. Geikie comes to the conclusion that the 
lowering of the surface of marble by superficial 
solution may amount to 4 in. in a century ; a re- 
duction to a pulverulent condition in about 
forty years; and a total disruption by curvature 
and fracture in a century. We only add the 
condition that this must be where frost is ener- 
getic in its action. 

The endurance of sind-stones and flag-stones 

is a question of selection. In those which 
consist almost. wholly of silica, the durability is 
very great. Some of these stones contain as 
much as 98 per cent. of silica. A tomb of this 
material is cited which was erected in 1646, and 
ordered by the Scottish Parliament to be defaced 
in 1662. The original chisel-marks are still 
fresh on the surface of the stone (as in the 
case of the seutcheons at Naples), on which 
the lapse of 200 years has produced little 
effect, except that of somewhat roughening the 
exposed faces on the west and north sides. 
In cases, however, of striated or coloured 
sandstones, destruction goes on by solution of 
the cement or matrix in which the particles 
of silica are embedded. The anost common 
kinds of matrix are clay, carbonates of lime and 
of iron, and the hydrous and anhydrous per- 
oxides of iron. In one case of a stone of this 
kind an inscription, cut in 1863, is no longer 
legible. We should like to know the depth to 
which the letters were originally cut; 4 in. at 
least has been removed from the stone in sixteen 
years, which is at the rate of nearly } in. ina 
century. 

The well-known propriety of the rule for 
setting stone on its natural bed is illustrated by 
the degradation of laminated flagstones when 
set onedge. Dr. Geikie cites an instance in the 
case of stones thus treated of the loss of 3 in. 
in thickness in forty years, which rather ex- 
ceeds ? in. in a century. A curious instance is 
also given of pillars of a concretionary sand- 
stone, which exposure to the air for 150 years 
has hollowed out into positive troughs, with 
hollows from 4 in. to 6 in deep, and from 6 in. 
to 8 in. broad. 

As to granite, we are referred to the experi- 
ments of Professor Pfaff, of Erlingen, described 
in the Allgemeine Geologie als exacte Wissen- 
schaft, p. 317, on granite, syenite, Solenhofen 
limestone, and bone. From the limestone the 
Professor found the loss to amount to the re- 
moval of a uniform layer of 0°04 millimétre in 
three years, which gives 0.52 in. in a century. 
The annual loss of granite he estimated as 
00076 millimétre per year from unpolished, 
and 00085 millimétre per year from polished 
surface. This difference of. more than 10 per 
cent. against the latter is contrary to what 
would have been expected; and it has to be 
asked for what period of time the more rapid 
weathering is supposed to continue. The slower 
rate amounts to 0°30 in. per century. Granite 
has been employed monumentally in Edinburgh 
for too short a time to allew of the measure- 
ment of its rate of decay there. But in con- 
nexion with the subject we may be allowed to 
recall remarks made in the columns of the 
Builder nearly twenty years ago on the subject 





of the rough and granulated surface of the | 
granite on the west face of Watertoo Bridye. | 
The arches and exterior face of that bridge are 
built of Cornish granite, from the vicinity of 
Penryn, and the balustrade is made of fine 
grey Aberdeen granite. A careful and exact 
admeasurement of the projections of this bridge, 
compared with the original dimensions, would 
enable the student to arrive at a correct esti- 
mate of the rate of weathering of these two 
kinds of granite in London. The bridge was 
opened in June, 1817. 

The close of this interesting specimen of the 
“‘ Geological Sketches” of Dr. Geikie refers to 
the fact that in the towns and villages in the 
north-east of Scotland, where the population is 
sparse, and where comparatively little smoke 
passes into the air, the marble tablets last 
longer than they do in Edinburgh, but still 
show everywhere indications of decay. They 
suffer chiefly from superficial erosion, but cases 
may be observed of curvature and fracture. 

In eontrast to the perishable character here 
ascribed to granite, to marble, and to any but 
the purest silicious sandstone, is the durability 
of the humble material, clay slate. This is 
employed for monumental purposes in Aber- 
deenshire. It contains cubes of pyrites, which 
might have been anticipated to prove sources 
of destructive chemical action, but which seem 
to be inert. The stone is easily dressed in thin 
smooth slabs. A ‘tombstone of this material 
erected in the old burying-ground at Peterhead, 
between 1785 and 1790, retains its lettering as 
sharp and smooth as if only recently incised. 
The stone is soft enough to be easily cnt with 
a knife. The cubes of pyrites are covered with 
a thin film of brown hydrous peroxide. The 
slate is slightly stained yellow round each cube, 
but its general smooth surface is not affected. 
While neighbouring marble tablets, 100 to 150 
years old, present rough granular surfaces and 
half-effaced inscriptions, the lapse of nearly a 
century has produced scarcely any appreciable 
change upon the clay slate. 

The durability of this material, when pre- 
pared by nature for the stone-cutter, may be 
compared with that of the even humbler, but 
equally durable, substance of artificially baked 
clay. In the dry and frostless air of Egypt, 
marble and granite are almost perennial in their 
duration. But the main revelation of the for- 
gotten history of the past is derived from the 
baked clay inscriptions of Assyria. The inert- 
ness of this substance, its hygrometric resist- 
ance, and feeble chemical affinity with any 
element with which it comes in contact, is the 
cause of its indifference to the passage of time, 
or rather to the recurrence of those changes of 
temperature and of moisture which accompany 
the revolution of the year. If the value of 
clay slate, as a material for monumental in- 
scriptions, had been better and larger known, 
how much would our churches and churchyards 
tell, which is now wholly unrecorded ? 

The chief cause of the interest which we 
took, from the first hint of this publication 
that reached us by chance, in these researches 
of Dr. Geikie, was the hope that they would 
throw some definite light on what we regard as 
the most difficult, and one of the most interest- 
ing questions relating to any monuments in 
Europe, viz., the age of Avebury and of Stone- 
henge. Nor are the remarks without direct 
bearing on that subject. The stone known as 
“ Sarsen” fulfils the requirements above shown 
to be conducive to the most permanent dura- 
bility. It is compact, uniform, close-grained 
silex. We cannot cite any chemical analysis 
of the stone. But we do know that the Wiltshire 
farmers have found it so indestructible by the 
usual instruments of agricultural violence, that 
they had recourse to the barbarous plan of 
roasting these priceless monoliths, — heaping 
faggots on them to make a bonfire, and then 
throwing on cold water to crack the stones! 
This argues wonderful resisting power in the 
“ Sarsen,” and no one can be familiar with the 
stone in question without seeing that it affords 
the least possible advantage to the tooth of 
Time. Time indeed, as Dr. Geikie observes, 
is not an agent, except indirectly, in the matter. 
Mere duration from day to day has little 
or nothing in it that is destructive, as 
we see in Egypt. It is because the revo- 
lution of the year, and the succession of 
the seasons, expose a monument to the 
successive and ever-repeated attacks of rain, 
of frost, of perhaps the scoring draughts of 
wind-driven sand, and because the incessant 
repetition of these small causes of decay 


produces a great accumulated effect, that we 
regard time as destructive. But too much atten- 
tion cannot be given to the consideration that it 
is the action of severe frost on stone containing 
water that is the main cause of decay. And 
we venture to suggest, as a subject for careful 
chemical analysis, how far the existence of 
water, or the elements of water, not as mois- 
ture, but as chemically combined with lime, 
magnesia, or other elements, in a stone, may 
render it susceptible to the attacks of frost. 
That idea is, perhaps, a new one; but we feel 
certain that the hygrometric relations of marble 
and compact limestones are not by any means 
clearly understood. The effect of frost on these 
stones has been shown. This view of the case 
makes it the more necessary to repeat and to 
comprehend the experiments of Professor Pfaff 
on granite. In anticipation, any one would 
have said that polished granite would be the 
most durable; and the idea that it would most 
thoroughly throw off the rain, and thus escape 
soaking and subsequent frost-splitting, concurs 
with this anticipation. If the case really prove 
to be the reverse, we can see no explanation 
for it, except in the possibility of the bruising 
of individual molecules of felspar in the process 
of polishing, so as to make them more readily 
absorbent. But this is a subject that will 
repay the most careful experiment. 

As to the Wiltshire monoliths, we think that 
the whole inquiry above mentioned points in 
the direction of their immense antiquity. The 
only chance, so to speak, of Time for attacking 
them is when they are so set as to expose the 
ends of what really is, though not visibly, the 
bed-course. Those who know Avebury will 
remember the marks of decay on some of the 
i18-ft. monoliths that form the sides and 
roofs of the celle. The inference, seen from 
the light of the Edinburgh observations, 
points te enormous age. Let us add that, ata 
distance from the spot, we have no means of 
determining the chemical constitution of the 
“ blue stones”’ in the inner ring of Stonehenge, 
or their present condition as compared to that 
of their giant brethren in the trilithons. Here 
is a subject for careful observation, analysis, 
and record. And it may prove that a com- 
parison of the chemical constitution and litho- 
logical condition of these two kinds of stone 
may enable the man of science to construct 
something of an archwological calculus that 
| will throw light on the date of Stonehenge. 








BUILDERS’ MACHINERY AT THE ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S SHOW, 
READING. 


Tue exhibition of machinery of especial 
interest to the building and allied trades was 
this year more limited than usual, owing, 
doubtless, to the long-continued depression in 
this particular branch of engineering; there was 
however, a considerable number of exhibits well 
worthy of notice. The saw-benches and wood- 
working machines shown by the agricultural 
houses were far behind the times, the designs in 
many cases being poor in the extreme. This is 
the more extraordinary, as the steam-engines 
exhibited by many of the same firms were oe} 
the highest class. 

Amongst the steam-engines especially suited 
for saw-mill work,a horizontal compound condens- 
ing engine was exhibited by the Reading [ron- 
works Co. The cylinders are placed one behind 
the other, the high-pressure cylinder being 
nearest the crank shaft; the steam-ports are 
kept short by placing the expansion or outer 
valve eccentric close up to the main shaft 
bearing, and carrying the connexion straight 
through to the valves. The exhaust - valve 
eccentric is outside the one working the expan- 
sion valve, and its rod is connected to a pin, on 
one side of a hollow wrought-iron sleeve carried 
in double guides. On the opposite side of this 
sleeve, another pin connects to the exhaust- 
valve rod, so transferring the motion of the 
exhaust eccentric from the centre line of the 
latter to that of the valve rod, which is situated 
nearer the centre of the cylinders. The gover- 
nors are of the Porter type, with ports shaped 
so as to alter, automatically, the point of cut-off 
Variable expansion is applied tothe high-pressure 
cylinder. Taken altogether, this engine must 
be pronounced a first-class specimen of its type, 
and a strong contrast to the wood-working 
machinery exhibited by the same firm, which is 
very second-rate, both in design and construc- 
tion. The Reading Ironworks Co. also showed 
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a brick and tile-making machine in motion. 
This was of compact design, and mounted on 
rails, so that it could readily be run to different 
parts of a field, thus avoiding the expense of 
carrying the clay to the machine. A pitch 
chain, in lieu of a belt, cannects the pug-mill 
and the feed-roller. 

Messrs. Marshall, Sons, & Co., Limited, of 
Gainsborough, exhibited a well-designed com- 
pound semi-fixed engine, which was arranged 
beneath a boiler of the locomotive type. 

Messrs. Hornsby & Sons, Limited, also 
exhibited, for the first time, a compound under- 
type semi-fixed engine and locomotive bviler. 
The engine was mounted on wrought-iron girder 
frames, and the whole of the working parts 
compactly arranged. 

We are glad to see the number of makers of 
this type of engine increasing, as from its 
extreme economy in working it should be the 
fixed steam-engine of the immediate future. 
We may add that the economy of this system 
is due to the fact that a high pressure of steam, 
gay 100 lb. per square inch, is first used in the 
high-pressure cylinder, and afterwards expandel 
down to as low a pressure as possible in the low- 
pressure cylinder, thus, practically speaking, 
using the steam twice over. : 

The largest exhibit of builders’ and saw-mill 
machinery was made by Messrs. Charles Powis 
& Co., of London. This included a well-designed 

general joiner, joiner’s bench, panel-planing, 
‘kand-sawing machines, &c. The joiner’s bench 
weas arranged for circular and band sawing, 
greoving, rebating, tenoning, and boring, and is 
\well adapted for establishments of small size. 





*The tenon-cutting was performed by circular 
sass, two of which were mounted on the saw- 
spindle in the usual way, and two smaller ones 
-rranged horizontally on vertical spindles. The 


wood te be tenoned is cramped vertically in a 


‘glide arranged to traverse on the top of a long 


fence,.and passed between the two first saws 
which cut the sides of the tenon, and after- 
wards between the small horizontal saws which 


- cut the shoulders, thus completing the tenon at 
- ene operation. The main frame of this machine 


is cast in one piece, thus securing rigidity in 
working. A single-spindle moulding and shaping 
machine, arranged with idler pulleys, was also 
shown ; by this arrangement the action of the 
moulding cutters is instantly reversible, thus 
enabling the cutters always to work with the 
grain of the wood. 

Messrs. Reynolds & Co., of London, showed a 
considerable number of machines for builders’ 
purposes, including a single deal frame, surface- 
planer, band-saw, &c. The deal frame is com- 
pactly designed, and appeared to work well; 
the swing frame carrying the saws is made of 
wrought-iron, faced with steel, the sides and 
cross-bars being mortised and tenoned together, 
thus combining strength with lightness. The 
weighting arrangement for keeping the deals 
down when being sawn is simple and effective. 
The band-sawing machine shown was of the 
hollow or cored column type, and fitted with 
tension spring and the usual adjustments. 
Panel planing, surfacing, aud mortising ma- 
chines completed the display. 

Messrs. H. Wurr & Co., of London, showed a 
#mall collection of wood-working machinery, 
which did not, however, possess any special 
feature of novelty,—and several of the “ Ord” 
gas engnes. These appeared to work well, 
without excess of noise, and should be service- 
‘able to users of small power. 

Mr. Hindley, of Bourton, exhibited a number 
ef neatly-made engines and some sawing ma- 
ehinery. Amongst the engines was a newly- 
designed vertical, in which we were glad to see 
Mr. Hindley has increased the size of the 
«cylinder and boiler per nominal horse-power. 
it is fitted with a Porter’s governor, water-tank, 
foundation, a simple feed-pump, and the usual 
fittings found in engines of this class. The 
«aw-benches appeared well made, but we should 
prefer to see a considerable addition of iron in 
the main framings. 

Messrs. Hempstead & Co., of London, showed 
several well-made engines and some sawing 
machinery ; the latter was not by any means 
remarkable. 

At the stand of Messrs. Abbott & Goosey, of 
Stamford, we noticed a remarkably cheap light 
hoist, well adapted for builders’ use, or where 

it is required to raise goods from one floor to 
another. This hoist is worked by a handle 
operating a worm and worm-wheel, and the 
handle being placed in the front of the machine 
it can be fixed against a wall, or in any desired 


position; itis also so arranged that it cannot 
run back while working. 

A useful for circular saws was shown 
by Mr. R. Taylor, of Bury St. Edmunds. 

Amongst other machines, Messrs. Ben. Reid 
& Co., of Aberdeen, exhibited a simple form of 
root-extractor, which can also be used for lift- 
ing stones, &c. By means of a long lever acting 
on a catch-wheel and pawl, a man is capable of 
exerting a power of from five to six tons, thus 
enabling him to lift large tree-stumps or stones 
sufficiently high to allow a truck to be placed 
beneath them. 

A somewhat novel mixing-machine was ex- 
hibited by the Standard Emery Wheel Company, 
London. This machine consists, briefly, of a 
pugging or mixing box, in which the mixing- 
blades revolve, a to-and-fro motion being im- 
parted to this box in addition to the circular 
motion of the mixing-blades. A saw-sharpen- 
ing machine was also shown here. In this 
machine the saw being sharpened was arranged 
to bevel, instead of the revolving emery wheel, 
as is the case in most machines of this class. 
Brick-making machines were shown by Messrs. 
Whitehead, Pinfold, Fawcett, and others, but 
most of them are too well known to need 
description ; as are the stone-breakers exhibited 
by Messrs. Marsden & Hall. 

A capital display of brickfield machinery was 


‘made by Messrs. E. P. Bastin & Co., West 


Drayton: this included wash-mills and eleva- 
tors, pug-mills, chain driving-gear, &c. A hori- 
zontal high-speed pug-mill was driven by an 
independent shaft and intermediate gearing, 
which is somewhat an improvement over the 
old form. Taken altogether, the design and 
construction of the machinery on this stand is 
in advance of what is usually found im e brick- 
fieid. 

We must not omit to notice a novel form of 
self-acting vertical portable engine exhibited by 
Mr. Mather, of Wellingborough; it is without 
eccentrics, piston-rod, or slide-valves. Two fly- 
wheels are fitted on the crank shaft, and these 
are made to do duty for travelling wheels. We 
wait with some interest the further develop- 
ment of this invention. 

A considerable number of contractors’ and 
other pumps were shown, some of them in 
motion ; the most novel was a Root’s continuous- 
action revolving pump, at the stand of Messrs. 
Hayward Tyler & Co., London. The con- 
tinuous action of the pump is secured by two 
peculiar-shaped vanes, revolving in opposite 
directions in a cast-iron casing; these vanes 
are so arranged that a constant rolling contact 
is kept up between them, which makes them, 
practical! y speaking, watertight. As each vane 
revolves «wn its centre, one half forms a vacuum 
between it and tke outside casing, into which 
the water flows. As the motion is continued, 
the opposite end comes round and drives the 
charge already taken in before it, at the same 
time creating a vacuum behind it, which in turn 
is filled with water, and discharged at the next 
revolution. This constant charging and dis- 
charging goes on simultaneously with both 
vanes, hence a constant and steady flow is the 
result. The pump exhibited was made in 
America, a1ji is certainly a remarkably crude 
specimen of American engineering skill. 
Messrs. Priestman Bros., of Hull, as usual, 
showed onel of their patent dredgers and 
exvavators. These are too well known to need 
description. A new grab bucket for dredging 
mud, clay, &c., was, however, attached, and 
also one for dredging sand. The edge of this 
bucket was arranged with a series of long steel 
points, which penetrate the sand when dropped 
on it, but when the bucket is closed interlock 
with each other and thus prevent the escape of 
the material. 

Messrs. Batiio, of Westminster, exhibited one 
of Bruce’s patent excavators, fitted with a four- 
segment bucket and an arrangement for forcing 
the blades of the excavator into hard soil ; these 
should be very useful for harbour work, and for 
corners where the ordinary form of dredger 
cannot be applied. 








Kendal—Ex:ensive alterations are in pro- 
gress at the &t. George’s Schools, Kendal. 
Four large clasx-rooms and a parish or vestry 
meeting-room are being added, with new vesti- 
bule and staircase, and the entire range of 
schools and class-rooms is to be heated by hot 
water. The architect is Mr. D. Brade, of 





Kendal. 
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MUSEUM GRANTS. 


Att interested in art must have felt that 

there was cause for congratulation in the 
generosity of the special Government grant by 
means of which the nation has been recently 
enabled to acquire a number of artistic treasures 
such as do not every day offer themselves for 
sale. When it is rememtbered how largely our 
national collections have been enriched b 
private generosity, it is gratifying to see Tit | 
interest expressed in quarters usually accused 
of being deaf to any extraordinary claim made 
upon their funds. It is by this wise and judi- 
cious exercise of private and public generosity 
that our national collections have, within com- 
paratively only a few years, acquired the posi- 
tion they at present hold, and which so justly 
excites the admiration and envy of less fortu- 
nate foreign countries. When, now very 
nearly fifty years ago, the engraver, John 
Landseer, the father of Sir Edwin, wrote his 
“ Descriptive, Explanatory, and Critical Cata- 
logue of Fifty of the Earliest Pictures con- 
tained in the National Gallery” (1834), the 
collection could ill vie with those of foreign 
nations. Thanks, however, to the efforts of 
successive Directors and Keepers, to Govern- 
ment grants, and to bequests, our National 
Gallery now holds its place among the finest in 
the world. As for our museums, fifty years 
ago the British Museum stood alone, while 
our South Kensington Museum has, as every 
one knows well, been called into existence, 
with its wonderful and almost unique gather- 
ing of treasures, within barely twenty-five 
years. All these are facts with which every 
one in England is familiar, and of which we 
have just reason to be proud. Foreign 
countries, however, are only commencing to 
notice the fact that where, but a few years 
since, their galleries and museums were un- 
rivalled by anything certainly that English 
travellers were accustomed to see at home, 
now our collections are yearly becoming 
richer in the very treasures that previously 
formed the characteristic features of their 
own museums and galleries. Bequests and 
purchases of princely magnificence and of 
almost unimpeachable quality constantly come 
to swell our national gatherings, while abroad, 
private generosity is scarcely known,—a direct 
result of State interference in all matters,— 
and the grants for purchases, small as they are, 
and sub-divided among a number of museums, 
are only grudgingly accorded. Under these con- 
ditions the prestige of some of the galleries is 
slowly being threatened, and while we in Eng- 
land are constantly instancing for argumenta- 
tive purposes the Continental museums, they, 
on their side, are commencing to point to us 
and our gatherings to rouse a spirit of national 
pride and emulation. On our side of the 
Channel the question of special Government 
grants for the purchase of works of art has been 
recently roused by the claim made by the 
authorities of the National Gallery for funds 
to enrich the collection under the exceptional 
opportunities that have been afforded to the 
art world this season. On their side of the 
Channel the French have had their attention 
drawn to the question by the approaching dis- 
cussion to be held in the Chamber respecting 
the sale of the Crown jewels, the proceeds of 
which, it has been suggested, would perma- 
nently increase the purchasing funds now at 
the disposal of the Museum authorities. 
An article which recently appeared in the 
pages of the République Francaise, emanating, 
—judging, at least, by the initials “O. R.,” 
those of M. Ollivier Rayet,—from high quarters, 
has urged upon the attention of the French 
public the consideration of the question of the 
daily-increasing position of inferiority in which 
the French museums are being placed by the 
rapid strides in this direction made by other 
countries, notably England; and certainly, when 
each year brings round the report of our 
Museum authorities, the list of our acquisitions 
is somewhat striking. 

Without bringing into the comparison such 
gatherings as those of Rome, Florence, and 
Naples, the Vatican, Lateran and Capitol, the 
Uffizi, the Pitti, and the Bargello, or the Museo 
Borbonico, formed in the past, and under con- 
ditions which it would be impossible ever to 
expect to see revived, when the French collec- 
tions are compared with those of Vienna, the 
Belvedere, the Ambras, and the Hofburg, those 
of Munich, the two Pinakotheks and the 





Glyptothek, those of London, Berlin, or St. 
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or so since. 


to Berlin and London. 


burg. In drawings” (we continue to quote) 


“numerous and varied as is our Louvre collec- 
tion, London and Berlin are treading close upon 
us. In Renaissance sculptures we are at the 
head, though Berlin stands very near, and 
In small objects 


London is not far behind. 
belonging to the same period, in bronzes, and 


in gold and silver smith’s work, we come after 


Vienna, ar we are almost on a par with London, 
though «.« are superior to Berlin. In the 
matter » antique marbles, the possession of 
the pediments and friezes of the Parthenon, the 
Phigalian marbles, those of Halicarnassus, of 
the avenue of the Branchidw, and the monu- 
ments of Xanthus and Ephesus, assure the 
British Museum a superiority over the whole 
world. Munich, again, is superior to us in the 
possession of the /Eginetan marbles; but we 
come far before Berlin, Vienna, and St. 
Petersburg.” 

“The collection of ancient bronzes of the 
British Museum is very much superior to that 
of the Louvre; the collections of Munich, 
V ienna, and Berlin are, in this respect, poor. 
We do not by any means come first in our col- 
lection of vases; the collections of Berlin and 
London are superior. We have, however, the 
advantage in terra-cottas.” It is, it must be 
remembered, an eminent archwologist who thus 
gives his candid and impartial opinion. “In 
gems, intaglii, &c., we are almost equal to 
Berlin, but we cannot for an instant rival St. 
Petersburg. Our collection of coins has long 
been the most beautiful, and it remains the 
largest; but in the Greek series, Berlin and 
London possess rarer specimens, and ina better 
State of preservation. Our Egyptian museum 
is by far the finest of all, the second and third 
rank belonging to Turin and Leyden; our 
Assyrian collection, however, considerably as it 
has been of late enriched, is nothing beside 
that of London.”’ 

“Tn sum,” remarks our contemporary, “ it 
will be seen that in modern works of art France 
holds the first place ; in ancient art, England 
alone stands foremost. In both and all there 
are compensating possessions. We have a 
feeble advantage over Berlin and Munich, a 
greater over Vienna and St. Petersburg.” 

Certainly, in comparing the sums annually 
expended by us, by Prussia, and by France, it 
i8 easy to understand the advances made by 
ourselves and the Prussians; France allows, it 
would appear, very little over 8,0001. annually 
(202,000 francs).t Such a sum can be ill com- 
pared with the over 16,0001. (325,000 marks) 
granted by the German Government for similar 
purposes,——a sum in which are not included the 
funds allotted to the new National Museum. 
With regard to the amounts which we spend, it 


* In the case of our National Gall it 

be re- 
marked that we are almost lelent in epecimen 
ery m= the French vo Ne ye nen : 
our collection of drawings only be adequate! 
shown, Og y! equately 
Continental " od a be found to be richer than any 

© sum as stated by the Républi 

182,000 francs, from which 30.00 oi got oy ne 





Petersburg, rich though the Louvre, the Cluny, 
the Luxembourg, Versailles, and Saint Germain 
may be, it becomes evident to all familiar} bequests, &c., totake into consideration ; setting 
with the collections of Europe that France has 
of late not made such advances as its foreign 
rivals. It is the desire, we have heard, of the 
present director of our National Gallery to 
make the collection under his charge eminently 
representative; and certainly within a few 
years this laudable aim has been largely 
attained. Our French friends, however, have 
scarcely done as much, and had it not been for 
the generosity of the journal L’ Art, the Louvre 
would have been unable to show, as representa- 
tive of our English school, anything more than 
one small Bonington and two or three Constables, 
one presented by Mr. Lionel Constable, the 
others by Mr. John Wilson, now some ten years 
Of Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Hogarth, Turner, David Cox, Wilson, and many 
other of our painters, there exists not a speci- 
men in the French National Gallery.* In works 
belonging to the old German, the Cologne, and 
Flemish schools the collection is equally want- 
ing; while in early Italian masters, taken as a 
whole, we are, the French frankly admit, far 
ahead; in these works we are, says the writer 
to whom we have referred, “very far inferior 
In German and Early 
Flemish pictures we are fifth in rank. In 
Flemish masters of the seventeenth century we 
must yield the palm to Munich and St. Peters- 


is somewhat difficult to come at definite figures, 
there being so many items, extraordinary grants, 


down, however, the British Museum at over 
6,0001., the National Gallery at 10,0001.; the 
South Kensington Museum, at 6,0001., and 
1,0001. for the National Portrait Gallery, we 
reach a total of over 23,0001., which certainly 
stands very well beside the French 8,0001.* 

The matter, however, of special grants must 
be taken into consideration. France last year, 
we learn, granted some 5,5001. for the purchase 
of M. de Sarzec’s Chaldean antiquities, and 
again this year the same sum for the purchase 
of four pictures by the late Gustave Courbet, 
and a further 8,000/. for the Timbal collection, 
a total for this year of 13,5001., a larger sum 
than has for many years been granted; adding 
this figure to that of the annual grant (8,0001.), 
the grand total in an exceptional year reaches 
the figure of 21,5001. The Berlin Museums, 
however, obtain also extraordinary grants; 
indeed, the Prussian budget is admirably elastic, 
and in the Crown Prince any expenditure for 
art-treasures invariably finds a warm advocate. 
A serious article which appeared in January 
last in the pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and treating of the organisation of the Berlin 
Museums, stated that the mean German expen- 
diture, taking the years between 1873 and 1881, 
is 26,0001. As a further means of increasing 
their collection the German Government has 
generously encouraged by large grants a series 
of excavations in Greece and elsewhere; the 
excavations at Olympia alone have, within the 
last six years, cost an enormous sum, and 
those of Pergamus, still progressing, more 
than 12,0007. 

The generosity of our Government is scarcely 
less noticeable, and of late years the special 
grants that have enabled us to enrich our 
museums and galleries with numerous treasures 
cannot but be a matter for just pride. Within 
only a few days, and in the midst of harassing 
political events, the large sum placed at the 
disposition of the authorities of the National 
Gallery,—report has stated the sum to be 
30,0001.,—is only another proof of the import- 
ance attached by the Government to the increase 
of the national collections. 








THE NEW AUSTRIAN REGULATIONS 
FOR THEATRES. 


As a pendant to the official report of the 
Prussian Academy of Architecture, which we 
published last week in reference to safety from 
tires in theatres, we reproduce this week the 
chief portions of the Ordinance recently issued 
by the Governor of Lower Austria with a 
similar object. The document is of great length 
consisting of 114 paragraphs, but all that is 
essential will be found below. It is entitled 
‘“‘ Conditions to be complied with in the case of 
theatrical representations in new theatres, as 
well as in the arrangements and working of 
theatres in general; and the measures for en- 
forcing the exact observance of the same.” 

In Section I., which ig entitled ‘‘ The Site and 
Construction of New Theatres,” the principal 
paragraphs are the folluwing :— 

Site-——New theatres must be so built that 
they stand detached on all sides, and are at 
least fifteen métres (that is, 49} ft.) distant 
from the neighbouring buildings, objects, or 
boundaries. 

Walls.—All the containing walls, staircase 
walls, and fireproof walls must be constructed of 
solid or massive materials. 

Shutting-off the Stage from the Auditorium, 
—The stage part of the house, including the 
stage itself, the parts beneath it, and the 
subordinate rooms around it devoted to stage 
purposes, such as the dressing-rooms, wardrobes, 
tailor’s room, rehearsal and ballet saloons, &c., 
must be shut off from the auditorium and its 
adjacent rooms, passages, corridors, &c., by a 
fireproof wall, at least 0°60 métre (or 2 ft.) 
thick, and extending for 0°45 métre (or 18 in.) 
above the level of the roof, and downward under 
the stage to immediately beneath the podium. 
In this dividing wall it is allowable to make, in 
addition to the proscenium opening, only one 
connecting aperture, leading, namely, from the 
vaulted passage in the pit (parterre) mentioned 
in a later section, and this latter opening is to be 
secured by an iron door, closing of itself. 
Fire-proof Construction.—Both the stage side 
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of the theatre and the auditorium must, in all 
their constructive parts, be built of materials 
proof against fire. 

Height of the Stage Side—The stage part of 
the theatre must be of such a height that the 
scenes can find room above without being 
rolled up. 

Apartments attached to the Auditorium.—On 
the outer border of the auditorium it is permis- 
sible, as a rule, only to have passages, corridors, 
staircases, loggia, foyers, or buffets; that is, 
only such places as will afford means of egress 
or refuge to the audience. 

Dwelling Apartments and other Subordinate 
Rooms.—Except the rooms set apart for the 
watchmen, the inspector’s room, the office, the 
dwelling apartment forthe house-cleaner, and the 
storerooms for the wardrobe and other articles in 
current use, it is absolutely forbidden to have 
in the theatre building itself any dwelling or 
storerooms, scene-painters’ rooms, workshops, 
or refreshment-rooms, or any other apartments 
whatever. 

Pussages or Corridors in the Auditorium.— 
Around the auditorium there must be for each 
floor or tier, including the pit, a fireproof 
vaulted passage or corridor, at least 2°50 métres 
(8 ft.) in width, leading immediately to the 
exit staircases or way out. 

Ticrs.—In addition to the pit and pit boxes 
the auditorium must not have more than four 
tiers at the utmost. 

Level of the Lit.—The niveau of the highest 
point of the pit (the top of the central passage) 
must not be higher than 2 métres above the 
level of the street, and the passages out from 
the pit are only to be by inclined planes. 

Stairs.—Both the auditorium and the rooms 
subordinate to the stage must on all floors be 
provided with fireproof straight-armed staircases 
leading directly into the open air or street. In 
particular, each tier and gallery in the audito- 
rium must have a staircase on both sides of the 
house. The stairs of one tier must not commu- 
nicate with the passages belonging to another. 
The staircases must be at least 1°50 métres (or 
about 5ft.) in width, safe against fire and 
against falling in, and must be vaulted under- 
neath; they must consist of straight arms, in 
equal sections without intermediate steps, and 
have full, solidly built axes. The stains in the 
auditorium division of the theatre are to be 
built in such a direction as will facilitate the 
clearing of the house in the most rapid manner, 
and so as to be easily found and accessible by 
the shortest distance from the inner part of the 
house. The landings are to have the same 
breadth as the stairs or their sections. 

Doors of Evit—-The passages leading out of 
the auditorium must be sutticiently numerous 
to enable a full house in ordinary circumstances 
to be completely cleared in four minutes at 
the most. The doors of all the ways out must 
open outwards. Fixed wings of doors are in no 
cese admissible. The doors of boxes may open 
inwards or outwards. 

Orchestra.—Prompter.— At least one special 
passage must be made for the members of the 
orchestra, and it must not run either through 
the pit or beneath the stage. The prompter 
and lamplighter must also have access, or a 
safe means of egress by way of the orchestra. 
The Court Boxes.—In addition to being more 
roomy than the average, the Court boxes must 
have an ante-room and a special staircase, with 
covered carriage entrance and vestibule. 
Carriage Entrance.—The theatre must have 
the general carriage entrance covered in. 
Fireproof Safety Curtain.—The proscenium 
opening must be provided witb an opaque fire- 
procf curtain in permanent use, and capable of 
shutting off the gases of combustion. Only 
metallic materials must be employed in the 
fittings of this curtain. No doors or other 
openings cen be allowed in it. The mechanism 
for moving this fireproof curtain must be fixed 
on the podium of the stage, and none but metallic 
substances may be used in it. The watchman 
who has to manage it must have a perfectly 
fireproof place to stand in, and a similar avenue 
of egress. 

Impregnation. — Non-fireproof parts of the 
machinery and scaffolding of the stage, the roof, 
and parts underneath the stage, the scene- 
shifting appliances, &c., must be made of 
materials completely impregnated with fire- 
resisting chem.cals. 

Wue and Oil Colours.—Wax and oil colours 
are not to be employed in the scene paintings. 
Stlls.—The stalls must consist of seats that 





it would be interesting and instructive to obtain. 
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neath supports. The width of the space 
between such supports and the back of the pre- 
ceding row of seats must be at least 0°40 métre. 
The stalls must be at least 0°55 métre in width, 
and 0°70 métre deep, and for a numbered seat 
the breadth mmst be at least 0°50 métre, and the 
depth 0°65 métre. 

Aisles or Passages.—In the pit and galleries 
there must be passages between the rows of 
seats of 1:25 métre in width, when the seats 
are accessible from both sides, and of 1 métre 
in width when they are accessible from one side 
only. These passages are to be so laid out that 
no spectator can be more than six seats distant 
from one. 

The Passages to be kept Free.—Flap Seats.— 
The passages to the seats must be constantly 
kept free; they must not be stopped up, nor 
used as standing-places. The use of flap 
benches, or of movable seats or stools there, is 
inadmissible. 

Standing Places.—It is only in the pit and 
galleries, er parts of the house specially set 
apart for the purpose, that standing-places are 
allowable. 

Orchestra. —The place occupied by the 
orchestra must not be used as part of the 
auditorium. 

Wardrobes or Cloak-rooms.—The wardrobes 
or cloak-rooms for the use of the public must 
not be placed in the passages, but must be in 
special apartments so arranged as to freely let 
the public in and out. 

Illumination,—Gaslighis. — With gaslights, 
arrangements must be made so that there may 
be at least one separate supply of gas direct 
from the street pipes for the illumination of the 
auditorium, including the large chandelier and 
the tier parapets, and another similarly inde- 
pendent supply for the stage side of the house. 
The gas must be conducted over the house only 
in iron tubes. Only where iron pipes cannot be 
used, spiral hose may be applied in exceptional 
cases. The common india-rubber pipes are in 
no case to be employed. 

Gas Meters—Each of the main gas-pipes 
must be provided with two gas-meters con- 
nected with each other. The meters belonging 
to the auditorium must never be fixed near 
those belonging to the stage, but must be placed 
in different apartments. There must be no 
taps attached to these gas-meters. 

Electric Lighting.—When a theatre is lighted 
by electricity, the installation must be arranged 
so that the illumination of the auditorium is 
wholly independent of that of the stage. In 
the two parts of the theatre the installation 
must provide two separate systems or indepen- 
dent circuits, each with its own lighting 
machines and apparatus. The wires must be 
sufficiently stout to prevent their being over- 
heated ; they must be carried along a groove 
in the wall and secured against being injured, 
as well as against the possibility of the audience 
coming in contact with them. The electric 
lights must be provided with glass globes, and 

«£xed that it is impossible for particles of the 
carbon points to fallout. The motors driving 
the lighting machine must, in case fire is em- 
ployed in them, be fixed up outside the theatre 
building. 

Soffits ——The flames in the soffits must be 
perfectly guarded so that no portion of the 
protective covering can be heated by the caloric 
that is given off. 

Lighting up.—The lighting up of the gas 
flames illuminating the soffits must only be 
effected when the soffit-sashes are let down. 

Lucifer Matches.—Waz Tapers.—The use of 
lucifer matches or open burning wax tapers is 
forbidden without any exception. 

Emergency Lights.—In the anditorium, as 
well as in the outer passages or corridors, and 
staircases, and likewise in the subsidiary apart- 
ments on the stage side of the house, if they 
are lighted with the electric light or with gas, 
there must be introduced, in addition, another 
set of lights (oil lamps) against cases of emer- 
gency. All doors, in particular those leading 
out of the inner rooms of the auditorium, must 
be lighted with red emergency lights, and in 
such a way that there may at the same time be 
both direct access of the air from without and a 
drawing off to the outside of the gases of com- 
bustion. 

Heating.—Theatres used in winter must be 
warmed by the central heating system, the 
auditorium and stage being, however, each 
warmed separately. Ordinary free iron stoves 
are not permitted within the theatre buildings. 

In the central system, particularly when air is 


used, the openings designed to let the heut out 
must be furnished with fine meshed wire net- 
ting. No readily inflammable objects must be 
permitted in proximity to such openings. 
Chimneys.—The stage roof must be provided 
with one or two openings or chimneys leading 
directly to the open air, in order, in case of an 
outbreak of fire on the stage, to allow the 
products of combastion to escape. The section 
of these openings should be equal to at least one- 


The closing apparatus to these openings must be 
so arranged that when set free they may open 
of themselves by their own weight. 

Fire Telegraph.—The theatre should be con- 
nected with the local fire brigade by a tele- 
graphic signalling apparatus, which should be 
accessible not only in the parts of the house 
frequented by the personnel of the theatre, but 
also in the office and porter’s lodge. The appa- 
ratus should be ‘ixed near the mechanism for 
moving the fire-proof curtain, and attended to 
by the watchman looking after the latter. A 
similar apparatus should be placed in the office 
and porters’ room. 

Water.—On the stage side of the house, on 
the boards, and in the parts underneath and 
above them, a sufficient number of water-cocks 
should be fixed and provided with hose of proper 
length. The watchmen attending them must 
have a safe means of egress provided for them. 
The auditorium cought to be similarly supplied 
with a sufficient number of water-cocks. 

Requisites for Extinguishing Fires.—On the 
stage there must constantly stand water-butts 
filled with water, and with at least four fire- 
buckets near each. Moreover, there should 
also be wet coarse cloths and saturated sponges 
fastened to rods, as well as at least one long 
fire-hook on each aide of the stage; and, again, 
there should be the requisite number of hatchets 
kept ready at particular spots, and sealed up 
by the manager. There must, in addition, be 
on the stage at least two “ Extincteurs,” kept 
perfectly ready for use at a moment’s notice. 


Il, MANAGEMENT. 


Commencement and End of the Lighting.—The 
auditorium at the opening of the theatre ought 
to be already sufficiently lighted. The lights, 
including the emergency lamps, must not be 
put out before the audience or theatrical per- 
sonnel has entirely left the theatre. 

Safety Curtain.--Except while a performance 
or general rehearsal is going on, the safety 
curtain is always tobekept down. It must also 
be let down between the acts. 

Curtains, Drop Scenes, and Views.—Curtains 
and views of light material, such as gauze, must 
be furnished on both sides with ropes by which 
they can be moved. 

Keeping the Stage clear.—The stage has to be 
kept as clear as possible. The decorations and 
requisites which may be on it at one time must 
not be more thax sufficient for three perfor- 
mances. No persons except those engaged in 
the performance should be allowed on the 
stage. 

Keeping the Pascages clear on the Auditorium 
Side of the House -—All the ways out, corridors, 
passages, staircases, doofs, &c., are to be kept 
free from all obstacles. The doors of egress, 
from the beginnin;s of the performance to the 
clearing of the theatre, must be kept unfastened, 
and immediately before the close of the per- 
formance they must be set open. 

Fireworks.—Pow:ler.—Fireworks, gunpowder, 
and other explosive materials must under no 
circumstances be kept inside a theatre. When 
such things are required for any performance 
they must only bd brought into the building 
immediately before the performance, and be at 
once placed under the special supervision of 
the firemen. In firing shots only stoppers made 
‘of calf-hair may be used. 

Testing Impregnation.—Impregnation must be 
subjected to special examination by the autho- 
rities in order to test its completeness and 
efficacy before the impregnated articles are 
used on the stage. In general, too, the dura- 
bility of the impregnation is to be tested at 
least twice a year. If the examination leads to 
an unsatisfactory’ result, the article concerned 
must not be employed for theatrical purposes, 
as &@ supplementary impregnation by a mere 
outer application is insufficient. In the Vienna 
police district the exemination of impregnation 
is to be performed by the highest civic Board 
in co-operation with the chief of the police; and 
outside that district ty the town council in case 





of towns with special charter, and by the 


fortieth of the surface of the podium of the stage. | hou 


political district Board in combination with the 
communal] authorities in other places. 

Regular Ventilation.—On the days of per- 
formance care must be taken that the air in 
the auditorium and stage is sufficiently renewed. 
In case of two successive performances on the 
same day an interval! of at least two hours and 
a half must be allowed to elapse between the 
first and second performance for the purpose 
of sufficiently airing the different parts of the 


se. 

Lamplighters.—The person entrusted with the 
lighting up of the theatre and his assistants are 
to be made thoroughly acquainted with the 
entire lighting arrangements of the house; 
they are further to be furnished with exact and 
authorised instructions as to their duties, and 
the names of these persons are to be specially 
deposited with the authorities. 

Firemen.—The fire service during the per- 
formances, together with the attendance at the 
water-cocks, must be entrusted to the hands of 
well-drilled firemen and trustworthy watchmen, 
and must be arranged so as to insure to the 
utmost possible extent the safety of the house. 
The men entrusted with the duty of fire-watch- 
men must under no circumstances be employed 
for any other purpose during the hours they are 
on this service. 

Testing of the Fire Telegraph.—The fire tele- 
graph must be tested every day about noon, so 
that in case it should get out of order there may 
be plenty of time to repair it. 

House Regulations.—Every theatre must be 
provided with a code of regulations. In this 
there must be specially mentioned the rules 
respecting the inspection of all parts of the 
house before and after each performance ; also 
respecting the use of fire and lights in the 
building, and in reference to the first steps to 
be taken in case of an outbreak of fire. 

Responsibility of the Lessee and Manager.— 
The lessee and manager is responsible for the 
exact and conscientious observance of all the 
conditions laid down in the present Ordinance, 
or connected with other prescriptions contained 
in his licence. He is also responsible for the 
provision of proper measures, so that, in case 
of fire breaking out, the public in the auditorium 
may receive proper and timely warning. 


INSPECTION OF THEATRES. 


The duties connected with the inspection of 
theatres are to be discharged by officers repre- 
senting the chief office of the police in the 
Vienna police district, and on the part of the 
fire-police by technical officers appointed by 
the chief civic council or by the communal 
council, as the case may be; and, out of that 
district, by the communal board. These officers 
must attend at the inspector’s office in the 
house an hour before the commencement of the 
performance, and are to proceed to inspect 
every room in the theatre in reference to its 
arrangements for personal security and safety 
from fire. Anything they find amiss they are at 
once torectify. A medical man (surgeon) must be 
present at every performance in order to render 
medical assistance When it may be required. 
The lessee and manager must deposit the name 
of this medical man with the authorities. 

A final paragraph forbids the authorities to 
allow performances to go on in any theatre 
where any of the above rules are not observed. 
The Ordinance, it is further expressly stated, 


fireworks, and all exhibitions of a similar 
character. 








THE GROWTH OF ANTWERP. 


Tue traveller who, after an interval of two 
summers, proceeds at the present time ona visit to 
Antwerp, cannot fail to witness with amazement 
the total transformation which, within so brief 
a period, has come over the city. The familiar 
features of the place have been effaced, and its 
physiognomy entirely changed. The old quay, 
running for nearly a couple of miles along the 
eastern bank of the Scheldt,is no more. The 
rows of umbrageous trees, beneath|whose grate- 
ful shade we may once have sauntered amidst 


and with them has disappeared the long line 


tobacco-shops, shipping-offices, and other estab- 
lishments which had, from time immemorial, 


city to the other. But for the cathedral, with its 





lace-work towerand cheerful carillon,the traveller 
can hardly recognise Antwerp again, 60 com- 


applies to circuses, rope-dancing performances, . 


vast piles of merchandise, are gone for ever, ~ 
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plete is the change which has been wrought 
within two to three years. It is not simply 
that the line of houses fronting the river has 
been removed ; whole streets behind them have 
been demolished, and probably not less than 
one-sixth of the entire population of the city 
has been dislocated. 

The cause of this remarkable transformation 
is not far to seek,—it is due to the rapidity of 
the recent growth of the commerce of Antwerp, 
a rapidity which, in Europe, is without example. 
As the British Consul mentions in one of 
his reports, while the shipping and commerce 
of Havre or Liverpool have been growing four- 
fold, those of Antwerp have actually increased 
sixteen-fold. M. Royers, the town architect and 
engineer, says that the traffic has been regularly 
doubling every eight to ten years. The inward 
tonnage of vessels for the port of Antwerp in 
i850 was, in rewnd numbers, 250,000 tons. 
In 1865, it had risen to 750,000 tons; while in 
1880, it was over 3,000,000 tons. This enormous 
and, in Europe, unparalleled increase is due to 
the favourable situation of the great Belgian 
port, which is more easily accessible than any 
other shipping centre to the vast population of 
Central Europe. 

The building and engineering improvements 
undertaken within tbe past few years in 
Antwerp are only surpassed by the greatest 
works of a similar nature that have been carried 
out in London and Liverpool. Foremost in the 
changes in the Belgian port is the new quay, 
which extends, as we have already intimated, 
along the whole right bank of the river Scheldt 
from one end of the city to the other. Its 
length when complete will be over two miles. 
The work is being carried out at the expense of 
the Belgian Government, and the total cost is 
estimated to amount to more than two million 
pounds sterling. Of this sum 38,000,000 francs 
have already been voted by the Belgian Legis- 
lature for the construction of the new quay 
itself, while an additional 18,000,000 francs has 
been expended in the compulsory expropriation 
of the proprietors and tenants of the long line 
of houses forming the old river frontage. The 
new Antwerp quay is, in fact, a work second 
only to the Thames Embankment. The new 
quay will be 100 métres broad, or about three 
times as wide as the old one, Upwards of one 
half of the work is already completed. The 
contractors who have undertaken the whole 
work are Messrs. Couvreux & Hersent, of Paris. 

In addition to the quays,extensive new docks 
have likewise been begun, the expense being, in 
this instance, borne by the municipal authorities 
of Antwerp. The two great Belgian railway 
systems, the Belgian State railways and the 
Grand Central Belge, both ran up to and along- 
side all the docks and quays. Some idea of the 
vastness of Antwerp trade may be formed from 
the fact that, even two years ago, the number 
of railway goods wagons which arrived at the 
docks and quays numbered over a_ million. 
There were 863,633 which came by the Belgian 
State lines, and 157,595 by the Grand Central 
Belge, numbering together 1,021,228. Of this 
number nearly three-fourths brought merchan- 
dise, and unloaded at the docks and quays. 

At the present time the vicinity of the new 
quay is one in which the builder is busy. New 
houses, larger and finer than those which have 
been pulled down, are being erected very 
rapidly. In fact, in the course of another year 
ortwo Antwerp to the traveller arriving by 
steamer from the river will present the appear- 
ance of a brand new city. A terrace of 
houses, two miles in length, all of them per- 
fectly new, will ere long form the river front- 
age of the city. 

The traffic which passes through this port to 
ond from Germany and other countries of 
Central Europe is already enormous, and it is 
every day increasing. The route to England 
vid Antwerp and Harwich has become the 
favourite ene with the Germans, and the treftic 
has so augmented that the Great Eastern Com- 
pany, at the commencement of the present 
month, commenced running a daily line of 
steamers between the two ports just mentioned. 
The opening of the St. Gothard Tunnel is 
another event which has added to the traffic of 
Antwerp, and particularly to the English trade 
vid Harwich. The Great Eastern Company are 
now every day bringing considerable quantities 
of Italian produce to England. This merchan- 
dise all comes throngh the St. Gothard tunnel 
vid Switzerland and Germany to the Belgian 
port. Antwerp, in fact, has the good fortune 
of being nearer to Milan by rail then any other 





port of Western Europe. The distance is 1,178 
kilometres, while the distance from Calais to 
Milan, vid the Mont Cenis tunnel, is 1,354 
kilometres, giving to Antwerp an advantage of 
100 miles, a matter of no little importance when 
the extra cost of carriage by rail is considered. 
The distance from Boulogne to Milan, vid Mount 
Cenis, is 1,311 kilométres, while from Ostend, vid 
the St. Gothard, Milan is 1,258 kilométres distant, 
so that Antwerp is 50 miles nearer than Ostend 
and 83 miles nearer than Boulogne. Even if 
the French and Swiss Governments agree to 
carry out the proposed Mont Blanc or Simplon 
tunnel, Antwerp will still be nearer to Milan 
by the present route, vid the St. Gothard, than 
any of the other ports will be by either of the 
proposed routes. Moreover, as the latter 
cannot be completed for at least seven or eight 
years to come, the Belgian port has the advan- 
tage of a start in attracting traflic of which it 
will afterwards be difficult to deprive her. 

Another improvement which is being carried 
out at Antwerp is the erection of a railway 
station close to the quay where the Harwich 
steamers land their passengers, so that before 
long travellers from England, who wish to pro- 
ceed on their journey, will soon be able to walk 
direct from their boat into the railway carriage 
instead of having to drive through the city as 
at present. 

The effect of the growing importance of 
Antwerp for the English and Continental pas- 
senger and goods traffic has made itself dis- 
tinctly felt on the English side of the North 
Sea. In fact, it has led to the foundation of 
what will ultimately be a new town in the 
county of Essex. The present accommodation 
at Harwich has been found inadequate to the 
increasing trade, and accordingly the Great 
Eastern Railway Company have erected on the 
estuary of the Stour, three-quarters of a mile 
from Harwich, a splendid new quay, where its 
vessels will land passengers and goods in future. 
This new port has been named Parkeston. The 
quay there is 1,800 ft. in length, and is pro- 
vided with warehouses, 1,400 ft. long and 60 ft. 
broad. Close by the quay it is intended to 
erect a new railway station and an hotel, with 
extensive waiting-rooms for the convenience of 
passengers passing to and fro between England 
and the Continent. There are also to be erected 
bonded stores, customs offices, offices for mer- 
chants and workmen, so that, in fact, as we 
have mentioned, the growth of Antwerp, 
added to the existing traffic with Rotterdam 
and other ports, has led to the foundation of a 
new town in England. Parkeston will, in 
future, be the port through which a large 
traffic, not only between London and the Con- 
tinent, but between the middle and North of 
England and the Continent, will pass, the com- 
pany having completed certain extension lines 
which will bring the port in direct communica- 
tion with Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Nottingham, and the other great mann- 
facturing centres of the kingdom. 

The inauguration of the daily service of 
steamers which has just been opened between 
Harwich and Antwerp was celebrated last week 
by a splendid banquet at Antwerp. The guests 
included, in addition to a number of English 
gentlemen, the representatives of no fewer than 
five Continental states, whose Governments 
and railways are interested in this line of 
steamers. The company pr: ceeded on a most 
enjoyable trip down the Scheldt, and in the 
splendid saloon of the Great Eastern Company’s 
steamer, Adelaide, the banquet was served. 
The first toasts proposed was “The Queen of 
England, the King of the Belgians, and the 
Emperor of Germany,” given by the chairman, 
Mr. Gooday, who represented the Great Eastern 
Company. M. Huger then gave the “ Belgian 
Government and the City of Antwerp.” The 
speaker pointed ont the inestimable services 
both were rendering to the great Belgian port. 
The toast was responded to by M. Semblancx, 
Under Secretary of Public Works, on behalf of 
the Belgian Ministry, and by MM. Allewaert 
and Cuylits, Sheriffs of Antwerp, on behalf of 
the municipal authorities ofthe city. “ Success 
to the Continental railways concerned,” “ Pros- 
perity to the Great Eastern Company, and its 
daily service of steamers to Antwerp,” and 
“The health of the English and Belgian press,” 
were among the other toasts given at this 
charming Jéte. 


Wew Schools are to be erected at Chelten- 
ham, from designs by Messrs. Chatters & Chan- 
non, which were selected in competition. 








THE RECENT SMOKE ABATEMENT 
EXHIBITIONS. 
MEDALS AND OTHER AWARDS. 


THE medals and other awards adjudged to 
exhibitors in the Smoke Abatement Exhibition 
opened last year at South Kensington, as well 
as to exhibitors in the more recent exhibition 
held in Manchester, were formally presented 
on Friday, the 14th instant, at Grosvenor 
House, by the permission of the Duke of West- 
minster, who himself presided over the large 
and influential meeting which assembled. His 
Grace, in opening the proceedings, observed 
that he was much gratified in being able to 
claim for the efforts of the Smoke Abatement 
Committee a considerable measure of success. 
Their exhibition at South Kensington had been 
attended by no fewer than 116,000 persons. 
With regard to kitcheners, the results attained 
appeared to he very satisfactory, but the ques- 
tion of an open grate still remained an open 
question, although it might confidently be 
hoped that an apparatus combining the advan- 
tages of consuming its own smoke with strict 
economy of fuel woald yet be produced. Sooner 
or later such a grate would, no doubt, come to 
the front, and then the proposal might be forth- 
coming that the use of such grates should be 
made compulsory. The work connected with 
the recent exhibition at South Kensington had 
been ably sustained by Mr. Ernest Hart, Mr. 
Coles, and many other gentlemen well known 
in the scientific world. All that was needed, in 
his opinion, to perpetuate and keep alive the 
work which had been done was the establish- 
ment of an association to carry on the work of 
the Smoke Abatement Committee, and to aid 
and encourage inventors in their efforts for the 
attainment of the desired results. 

Mr. Hart then presented the general report 
of the committee, which, after detailing the 
origin of the formation of the committee and 
the steps taken for the holding of the exhibi- 
tion, mentioned that the testing of apparatus 
and fuels was made, as far as possible, under 
the following conditions laid down by the 
Committee :— 


1. Domestic heating appliances, viz. :— grates, 
stoves, and kitcheners, and kitchen open ranges, to 
be tested for heating power, cost, convenience, 
quality of combustion, and their comparative freedom 
from smoke and noxious vapours. Various fuels and 
new appliances for the utilisation of anthracite and 
other smokeless coals to be tried. Gas-heating 
apparatus, in which great improvements have 
recently been made, to be tested and compared. 

2. In regard to the testing of furnaces and 
apparatus for industrial purposes a greater difficulty 
presented itself; but trials of some of the more 
recent improvements in boiler apparatus were to be 
made with the special object of testing the combus- 
tion of fuel and the prevention of smoke, having 
regard also te evaporative performance. 

The Committee (continued the Report) engaged 
the services of Mr. D. Kinnear Clark, M.Inst.C.E., 
to superintend the trials, under the direction of the 
Executive Committee; and Professor W. Chandler 
Roberts, F.R.S., drew up a scheme for the chemical 
testing in connexion with the trials of fuel, grates, 
and stoves. .... : 

The following is a list of the jurors who kindly 
undertook to act :— ; 

Prof. Abel, C.B., F.R.S.; Mr. A. T. Atchisoz, 
M.A. ; Lord Alfred Churchill ; Mr. W. R. E. Coles, 
C.E.; Mr. Thomas Cundy; Mr. T. W. Cutler, 
F.R.1.B.A. ; Mr. W. Eassie, C.E. ; Col. Festing, R.E. ; 
Prof. Frankland, LL.D., F.R.S. ; Capt. Galton, C.B, ; 
Mr. R. Harris; Mr. Charles Heisch ; Mr. Charles 
Hunt; Mr. T. W. Keates ; Prof. Chandler Roberts, 
F.R.S.; Dr. Siemens, F.R.S., LL.D. ; Mr. G. H. 
Trollope; Mr. Greville Williams ; Mr. D. K. 
Clark, M. Inst. C.E., Attesting Engineer. .... 

At the closing meeting it was announced that 
there had been made altogether 249 tests, many of 
them of a detailed and costly character: 43 tests of 
steam-boiler appliances, 42 tests of coal samples, 
128 tests of open grates and stoves, and so on 
through the whole list. A great amount of work 
had been done, and done with great care, and great 
thanks are still due to Dr. Siemens, Professors 
Frankland, Abel, Roberts, Mr. Atchison, Messrs. 
Harris, Heisch, Cutler, and the other jurors, who 
had given gratuitously their best care and their most 
valuable time, in carrying out the work of the jurors, 
as well as forwarding the objects of the exhibitors 
generally. The exhibits have been thoroughly 
cited in all the industrial papers. Among the visitors 
were reporters from the —— foreign Govern- 
ments,—men such as Monsieur ré at, the eminent 

resident of the Society of Civil Engineers in Paris ; 

lirsch. from the French Government ; Dr. Gustav 
Wollf and Dr. W. Siemens, who came here from the 
German Government ; and the Commissioners from 
the American Government. Those gentlemen wi'l 
make reports on what they have seen here, so that 
the knowledge of the exbibits will extend to other 
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Countmes as well as our own, The Marquis of 
Lorne specially requested that a detailed account 
of the testing shoul€ be supplied to the Govern- 
ment of Canada. 

The Exhibition has been attended by the Royal 
Commissioners on Technical Education, the Institute 
of British Architects (who came in considerable 
numbers), the Society of Civil Engineers (also in 
large numbers), the Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
and the Members of the and Iron Trades Insti- 
tute. Also large deputations attended from builders 
and architects ; and, in addition, the builders of 
London sent their workmen in large bodies. The 
Corporations of the various towns have shown great 
interest in this Exhibition, and a considerable 
number, not only of Mayors, but of other public 
officials, attended ts and further, the 
Corporations of Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Oldham, and Leeds, sent official deputations, who 
have gone through the Exhibition, and who will 
make reports of a practical character, and present 
recommendations to their respective corporations. 
The Committee were very much indebted to the 
National School of Cookery, especially to Mrs. 
Clark, the lady superintendent, for sending her staff 
and making practical trials of the kitcheners. The 
following is a list of Governments represented by 
their reporters :—France, Germany, United States. 
Sclisaiend. Austria, Hungary, Sweden, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, China, Canada, and Australia. 
The total number of visitors to the Exhibition has 
been 116,000; of these, 46,000 were admitted by 
payment, there being 66,000 persons to whom we 
gave free admission. 

The testing alone has involved an expenditure of 
about 1,000/. ; for, besides the testings at South 
Kensington, extensive testings have been made 
elsewhere. We have had testing going on of 
machinery all over the country, in factories and 
other suitable places. ... . 

As a result of the visit to the Exhibition of a 
deputation from the city authorities of Manchester, 
on January ll, it was arranged to practically 
transfer the Exhibition, so far as it could be 
transferred, to Manchester, the Corporation having 
lent the market buildings for the purpose. To this 
end, the Committee, its chairman, and hon, secre- 
tary energetically co-operated. 

The testings were conducted by Mr. D. Kinnear 

Clark on the same bases as those conducted at 
South Kensington. 
Mr. Hart went on to say that it was the object 
of the Committee from the first that the Exhi- 
bition should not be merely a display of objects 
to interest, but that the relative power of each 
invention to fulfil the purpose for which it was 
intended should be tested by experts, and he 
thought that, as a whole, the tests had been 
carried out in a very satisfactory manner, and 
with exceedingly good results. They were now 
able to say that there was not a house or room 
in which it was not possible to apply a smoke- 
less kitchener, with an absolute economy of fuel 
as compared with that of most of the kitcheners 
now in use. There had also been con- 
siderable improvements in open grates. The 
Committee felt that were they to end their 
work with the close of the Exhibition they 
would not have accomplished the ends desired, 
and it was therefore intended to establish an 
institute for permanently carrying on the work 
of the Committee. 

Mr. Herbert Phillips, representing the Man- 
chester Committee, presented the report of the 
Manchester Exhibition, which stated that,— 


The Manchester Smoke Abatement Exhibition 
was the outcome of that at South Kensington. The 
Committee of the Manchester Noxious Vapours 
Abatement Association watched the progress of the 
Committee which organised the latter with much 
interest, and the abatement of the nuisance pro- 
duced by smoke being congenial to their special aim 
viz., the suppression of vapours from chemical and 
allied works, they willingly co-operated with the 
London Committee, and, further, determined to 
continue the work by endeavouring to transfer, as 
far as practicable, the Exhibition bodily to Man- 
chester. The London Committee cordially received 
this proposal, and, in the work of organising, lent 
the Manchester Exhibition Committee valuable aid. 
A guarantee fund (the contributors to which will, 
a not be called upon) of nearly 2,000/. was 
See 

The Exhibition was opened on March 17th, by 
the Mayor..... As a demonstration against the 
smoke nuisance, and as a comprehensive representa- 
tion of the most approved appliances for the pre- 
vention of smoke, the Exhibition was a worthy off- 
spring of that at South Kensington. Every effort 
was made to utilise the opportunities afforded by 
the collection of appliances for spreading information 
respecting them. 


Lady Grosvenor then proceeded to distribute 
the medals and other awards, of which the 
following is a complete list :— 


SOUTH KENSINGTON AWARDS. 
Open Grates for Bituminous Coal.—To Messrs. 
Brown & Green, fur underfed grate, Gold Medal ; 


Messrs. Clark, Bunnett, & Co., for In 
for goodness of results, both with 


m’s Grate 
allsend and 


chester Ventilating Grate, Silver Medal; E. R. 
Hollands, for underfed grate, Bronze Medal; H. E. 
Hoole, radiating and atetting. grate, with side 
hopper, Bronze Medal ; Messrs. M. Feetham & Co., 
for basket dog-grate, Bronze Medal ; J. M. Stanley, 
for hopper-fed grate, Bronze Medal; T. E. Parker, 
for Vencedor grate, Bronze Medal; W. H. Henry, 
for respirator grate, Bronze Meda! ; Messrs. Doulton 
& Co., for tile grate, Honourable Mention ; Messrs. 
Rosser & Russell, for fire-clay grate, Honourable 
Mention; Messrs. George Haller & Co., for Kohl- 
hofer Hot-air Stove, Honourable Mention. 

Open Grates for Smokeless Fuel.--To the Coal- 
brookdale Co., for Kyrle Grate, Silver Medal ; 
Messrs. Yates, Haywood, & Co., for back and side 
draught ventilating grate, Silver Medal ; M. Perrett, 
for radiating stove, Bronze Medal. 

Close Stoves for Bituminous Coal.—To C. B. G ry, 
for smoke-burning furnace, Silver Medal; John 
Cornforth, for the Little Wonder Stove, Silver 
Medal; R. W. Crosthwaite (with Gregory’s Im- 

rovement), Silver Medal ; Messrs. J. F. Farwig & 

o., for calorigen stove, Bronze Medal; James 
Dunnachie, for Star Heating Stove, Bronze Medal ; 
Rev. H. J. Newcombe, for air-warming stove, 
Honourable Mention. 

Close Stoves for Smokeless Fuel.—To W. Barton, 
for Premier Gill Stove, Bronze Medal ; F. Lonholdt, 
for anthracite ventilating stove, Brenze Medal ; 
Messrs. Musgrave & Co., for slow combustion stove, 
Bronze Medal; H. I. Piron, for hot-air stove and 
ventilator, Bronze Medal; Harry Hunt, for Crown 
Jewel Stove, Bronze Medal. 

Kitcheners.—To T. J. Constantine, for Treasure 
Range, Silver Medal; the Eagle Range Company, 
Silver Medal , the Radiator Range Company, Silver 
Medal ; Messrs. Brown & Green, Silver Medal; the 
Falkirk Iron Company, for Dr. Siemens’s principle, 
Silver Medal; Messrs. Newton, Chambers, & Co., 
for Thorncliffe Range, Bronze Medal; W. Stobbs, 
for anthracite range, Bronze Medal; Messrs. M. 
Feetham & Co., Bronze Medal. 


Gas Section. 


To Messrs. Thompson Brothers, of Leeds, a Gold 
Medal for their patent kiln and baker’s oven, being 
a distinctly new application of the use of coal gas, 
and one calculated to larzely promote the abate- 
ment of smoke. 

Cooking Stoves (stoves suitable for families of 
about twelve persons).—To Messrs. H. & C. Davis 
& Co., of Camberwell, Silver Medal; Messrs. 
Beverley & Wylde, of Leeds, Silver Medal ; Messrs. 
J. Wright & Co., of Birmingham, Silver Medal ; 
Messrs. Stark & Co., of Torquay, Silver Medal, in 
recognition of the principle adopted by them of 
burning the gas outside the oven in which the cook- 
ing is carried on; Messrs. Billing & Co., New 
Oxford-street, Bronze Medal; Messrs. Leoni & 
Co., New North-road, London, Bronze Medal; C. 
Wilson, Leeds, Bronze Meda!; Messrs. Waddell & 
Main, of Glasgow, Bronze Medal. Stove suitable 
for | establishments : —To Messrs. Slater & Co., 
of Holborn, Silver Medal, for excellence of material 
and workmanship. 

Heating Stoves,—Close Stoves, from which the 
heat is conveyed into the apartment by conduction 
from pipes or chambers, th h which the heated 
products of combustion pass: T'o Messrs. Stark & 
Co., of Torquay, for Cox’s Ventilating Gas Stove, 
Silver Medal ; the Sanitary and Economic Supply 
Association of Gloucester, for Dr. Bond’s Euthermic 
Ventilating Stove, Pattern A, Silver Medal. Open 
Stoves, or Combination Fires, in which gas is burned 
in combination with solid materials, and the heat 
radiated into the apartment: To Messrs. Waddell! 
& Main, of Glasgow, for Dr. Siemens’s Gas and Coke 
Fire, Bronze Medal; Messrs. G. Wright & Co., 
Rotherham, for Dr. Siemen’s Gas and Coke Fire, 
Bronze Medal. Gas Baskets, or Fires, from which 
the heat is conveyed by radiation : To Mesars. Leoni 
& Co., New North-road, London, for Hanging Gas 
Fire, Bronze Medal. 


Gas Producers.—To the Dowson Economic Gas 
vay Limited, rong? Medal. 

pparatus for Heating by Water.—To W. Stain- 

ton, eens Medal : w.k ¢ Deards, Bronze Medal. 





Mechanical Stokers.—To George Sinclair, Silver 
Medal; Messrs. T. & T. Vicars, Silver Medal; 
the Patent Steam Boiler Co. (Knap’s), Bronze 
Medal; the Chadderton Iron Works Go., Limited 
McDougall’s), Bronze Medal; James Proctor, 

ronze Medal. 

Fire Bridges.—To Messrs. Chubb & Co., for their 
Cast-iron Semicircular Fire Bridge, Bronze Medal; 
Messrs. Ireland & Lownds, for their Cast-iron 
Tubular Fire — Bronze Medal. 

Fire Bars and Grates.—To the Wavish Patent 
Fuel Economiser Co,, for an Application of Vertical 
Grates in Steam Boiler Furnaces, Silver Medal; 
Messrs. James Farrar & Co., for Barber's Under- 
feeding Step Grate, Bronze Medal; Jobn 
Collinge, for Blocksage’s External Inclined Grate, 
Bronze Medal; the Livet Boiler and Furnace Co., 
for Mr. Livet’s Method of Setting Boilers and for 
Fire Bars, Silver Medal. 


Furnace Doors.—To Messrs. W. A. Martin & Co., 





for a balanced fire-door, Bronze Medal ; the Great 


a Silver Medal; E. H. Shorland, for Man- | Medal 


Me 


Britain Smoke - consuming Company, for Orris’s 
Steam Injector for Consuming Smoke, Bronze 





SPECIAL PRIZES. 


Dr. Siemens's Prize, One Hundred Guineas.—For 
best Utilisation of Coal.—Divided and awarded to 
the Dawson Economic Gas Company, Limited, 
Fifty Guineas; the Falkirk Iron Company, Fifty 
Guineas. 

Ladies’ Prize, Fifty Guineas, for best Smoke- 

venting Coal - burning Kitchener. — Divided 

ween J. F. Constantine, Twenty-five Guineas; 
the Eagle Range Company, Twenty-five Guineas. 

Society of Arts’ Silver Medal for the best Smoke. 
preventing Coal-burning Furnace. —To C. B. 
Gregory. 





MANCHESTER AWARDS. 


Open Grates and Close Stoves for Heating.—ToT. E. 
Parker, Silver Medal; Jaffray & Co., Silver Medal ; 
J. Wadsworth, Silver Medal; Falkirk Iron Com- 

y, Silver Medal; W. Thornburn, Honourable 
ention; E. H. Shorland, Bronze Medal; Messrs. 
Hydes & Wigfuls, Bronze Medal. 

Cooking Stoves.—To Messrs. Elliotts, Alston, & 
Olney, Silver Medal; Messrs. Waddell & Main, 
Silver Medal; C. Wilson, Silver Medal; R. W. 
Crosthwaite (with Gregory’s Furnace), Silver Medal. 

Steam Boiler A ppliances.—To R. W. Crosthwaite, for 
Gregory's Smokeless Furnace applied to an upright 
boiler, Silver Medal; E. Bennis, for mechanical 
stoker, Silver Medal; Thomas Henderson, for 
furnace front and fire door, Bronze Medal; James 
Moore, for system of boiler seating with perforated 
bridges, Bronze Medal; J. Hampton, for fireproof 
smoke-consuming bridge, Bronze Medal; B. Good- 
fellow, for Johnson’s Smoke and Fume Washer, 
Honourable Mention. 


Furnaces.—To M. Perret, Silver Medal. 


Remarks were subsequently offered to the 
meeting by some of the jurors. 

Mr. R. Harris dwelt upon the advantages of 
using gas for fuel, especially for baking and 
cooking purposes. The use of gas also furnished 
a good supply of heat. 

Professor Chandler Roberts said, when it 
was remembered that the smoke cloud over 
London contained sixty tons of carbon, it was 
important to know that at least boiler furnaces 
need smoke no longer. 

After a few words from Captain Douglas 
Galton, Miss Emily Shaw-Lefevre, and Mr. W. 
R. Coles. 

Professor Abel moved that the work having 
been thus far carried on by the Smoke Abate- 
ment Committee, an institute be formed for its 
continuance. He remarked that because the 
electric light was coming more and more into 
use, the gas companies need not despair of a 
great future, as gas might be applied for heat- 
ing and cooking purposes. He pointed out how 
coal was wasted, not only in smoke, but in the 
quantity of small coal left underground, as it 
was said it would not be profitable to bring it 
up. 
Mr. Norman Lockyer, in seconding the motion, 
said it was part of his official duty to observe 
the sun, but the smoke-fog of London rendered 
it impossible to make this observation properly 
more than once a week; sometimes only once a 
month. 

This motion having been carried, 

Lord Mount-Temple, in moving a vote of 
thanks to the Manchester Committee, said it 
was satisfactory to see that science had con- 
descended to the chimney-corner and to the 
fireside. 

The Rev. Harry Jones seconded the motion, 
which was carried, and on the motion of Mr. 


Hart, a vote of thanks was passed to the chair- 
man. 








Tynemouth.—<A correspondent says :—“ At 
this season of the year, when the question 
‘where to go’ is discussed in many families, a 
healthful resort is the first consideration, and, 
if this can be found in conjunction with many 
other and almost unequalled advantages, the 
place offering such inducements is well worthy 
of patronage ; and this I submit is the case with 
Tynemouth. Since the 3lst of last December 
up to the present time, June 30th (half a year), 
there have been but 21 deaths in the whole of 
Tynemouth proper,—a population of some 
4,000,—a death-rate of under 11 per thousand 
perapnum.” Another correspondent points to 


the same town as affording a satisfactory result 
from long-continued and careful attention to 


sanitary matters on the part of the town autho- 
rities. 
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THE UNITED ARCHITECTS’ AND 
ENGINEERS’ SOCIETIES OF GERMANY. 


Tue architectural and engineering professions 
of Germany have never been separated as we 
find them in England, and in their societies the 
two professions are, in most cases, united. No 
other country in the world has so many archi- 
tects’ and engineers’ societies and clubs as the 


German Empire. 


For some years past all the 


local societies have been connected together in 
one general and compreheusive union, which 
has its annual meetings, and forms a medium of 
communication between the members of the 


separate institutions. The 


local societies 


belonging to this union, together with the 
number of members in each, are returned as 


follow, at the latest date. 


The Architects’ 


Society of Berlin has 1,796 members; that of 
Dresden, 96; and that of Leipzig, 31. The 
Hanover Society of Architects and Engineers 
has 929 members; the Bavarian Society, 743 ; 
the Kingdom of Saxony, 481; Hamburg, 329; 
that of the Lower Rhine and Westphalia, 219; 
the Middle Rhine, 180; West Prussia, 156; 
East Prussia, 147; Frankfort, 131; Breslau, 
127; Saxony (Province) Anhalt and Thuringia, 
126; Brunswick, 103; Alsace-Lorraine, 102; 
Schleswig- Holstein, 98; Bremen, 87; Cassel, 77; 
and Aix-la-Chapelle, 65. The Baden Technical 
Society numbers 248 members; Oldenburg, 62; 
Lubeck, 58; Gérlitz, 45; and Osnabruck, 43; 
and, finally, the Wurtemberg Society of Archi- 
tecture, 246. The total number of members in 
these local societies is, therefore, 6,725; and 
this is the present strength of the Architectural 


and Engineering Union of Germany. 








FROM ARROAD. 


Asiatic Building Materials.—According to a 
foreign journal, there has been existing for the 
last eight years at Tokio, China (in the suburb 
of Fukagavia, on the left bank of the River 
Sumida), a cement factory, originally esta- 
blished by private enterprise, but shortly after- 
wards purchased by the Ministry of Public 
Works, and extended. The fuel used is anthra- 


cite, from Kii. 


A burning produces 100 casks, 


each of 520 Ib. weight, and lasts during two 
days, the quantity of anthracite used in the 
process amounting to about 900 Ib. The 
annual production 4mounts to upwards of 


2,250 tons. 


There are thirty workpeople 


employed, the total expenses of the construc- 


tion being 25,000 yen (5,0001.). 


There was a 


sum of 30,000 yen (6,0001.) spent in trials 
before a serviceable cement was produced. The 
wcrking expenses are 30,000 yen (6,000I.) per 
annum. A cask of 520 Ib. is sold for 6 yen 
(24s.), so that a clear surplus of 27,600 yen 
(about 5,500/.) is realised every year. The 
cement is usually kept a few months before 


being sent out. 
the article at two distinct times :— 


1874. 

Silicie acid...... ini iden Uniececisniiali dia 26°13 
Argillaceous and oxide of iron 11°12 
IE ses ee, 56°23 
MUI Sadan ieusta sdschicenccce . oR 
BIG scoot hs ec Oe 
Curtenie aetd © 062. cic 0°21 
WOGGG oii. cnncccistsaces eae —_ 
Phosphoric acid ..............sse. — 
Insoluble substances .. ......... — 
100-69 


The following is an analysis of 


99°22 


The cement made in 1874 was able to with- 
stand a pressure of equal to 240 English pounds 
per square inch, after a lapse of six weeks. 

It is stated that German cement is in con- 
siderable favour in the Chinese market, its 
price being lower than that of the English 
article. It is also incidentally remarked that 
unless the Chinese cement manufacture is 
developed on a much more important scale, 
there is ample scope for a considerable increase 
in the exports of cement from Germany to the 
Celestial Empire. The habitual cautious deal- 
ing of John Chinaman is illustrated by the 
advice given to German manufacturers in the 
remarks we are quoting to keep up the standard 
of their qualities, as the buyers in China make 
careful tests before purchasing cement. 

Ap ph lately appeared in a Continental 


bricks h 
which had been sold readily. 


stating that a shipment of 
been received in London from J apan, 
The extreme 


hardness and sightly appearance of these bricks 
had got them into favour in the American 
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market. The United States Government has 
now put a duty of 20 per cent. on these bricks, 
80 there must be, it is supposed, a certain 
quantity available for exportation. 

Method of Determining the Strength of Quarry 
Stones.—One _of the leading Continental organs 
of the building trade calls attention to the 
possibility of arriving at the strength of stone 
without resorting to the troublesome and costly 
teste usually required to arrive at that result. 
Herr Miller, of Magdeburg, asserts that the 
strength of a stone is in a certain proportion to 
its specific gravity. As the latter point can be 
determined by a trial made on a small piece, it 
ig suggested that with the tables of relative 
strength, there should be no difficulty in getting 
at the result required. The following calcula- 
tions of specific gravity and weight at which 
demolition takes place are appended to the 
remarks we have quoted :— 


LIMESTONE. 


Specific Weight in pounds 
gravity. per square inch 

1 GE RES Be 711-1 

a BEES RB RS 1422-30 
SOE wicobs shadpavtigies scam 2133°45 
PO ise ieteacdbieuih oxpdednss 2844-60 
2°250 4266°90 
2°350 5689°20 
en Eee Te 853380 
BN | bide cahidlbimcsinchss denned 14223 °00 
UE | Cineteseshsenieness wes 19912°20 
i EEA 25601°40 

SANDSTONE. 

BD ha dniaeesitiieesininstitiies 2133°45 
 sbbatadeiebinrcaeibacitin 2844°60 
SRR rere 4266-90 
TE. sstiltedbahuddis, cuctouies 5689-20 
ME | tpi cruniiccedensinancine 853380 
BORGER RSE RRO 9956°10 
Ee © Seed sanasstnasesscesnn 1280120 


The strength of granite lies between the limits 
of about 5,000 Ib. and 21,000 Ib. per square inch, 
and that of porphyry between 13,000 Ib. and 
19,000 Ib. per square inch, the specific gravity 
being between 2°5 and 3°0. The heaviest build- 
ing stone is basalt, with specific gravity as high 
as 3°1 and a strength up to about 27,000 Ib. per 
square inch. 








THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ARCADIA 
THEATRE OF ST PETERSBURG. 


THE St. Petersburg papers contain some par- 
ticulars of interest respecting the fire which de- 
stroyed the above-mentioned theatre on the 4th 
instant. The “ Arcadia” was situated in Novaia 
Derevnia, or New Village, and was a favourite 
suburban resort of the population of the Russian 
capital. The edifice was of wood, and the progress 
of the flames was terribly rapid. Thoughthe most 
strenuous efforts were made to save the building, 
they were utterly fruitless, and the entire 
theatre, with its contents, was, in the space 
of twenty-five minutes, reduced to ashes. The 
fire broke out at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
while a rehearsal was going on within the 
building. The flames, however, did not originate 
inside the theatre, but at a spot outside, and 
the circumstances raised a strong suspicion 
that the conflagration was the work of an 
incendiary. Indeed, it is stated that during 
the fire a number of sheets of paper which 
fell near the neighbouring restaurant, @ la 
cascade, were saturated with petroleum. The 
rapidity of the fire likewise convinced the 
authorities that there must have been a con- 
siderable quantity of highly inflammable 
materials lying in different parts of the building, 
and the police have, therefore, been carying onan 
inquiry with a view to detect the perpetrators 
of the supposed arson. The actors and actresses 
had barely time to get outside the theatre 
before the whole building was enveloped in 
flames. The wind carried the fire across 
to the restaurant, which was also com- 
pletely destroyed. Not a bit of decoraticn, 
scenery, or costume could be saved. The only 
parts of the building not absolutely consumed 
were the iron fittings, which the fire left ina 
molten condition. None of the actors or 
actresses were injured, but the firemen were 
less fortunate. One man was suffocated, and 
two others received dangerous wounds from 
falling beams, and were nearly burnt to death. 
The total Joss is estimated at 400,000 roubles 
of which only 80,000 roubles are covered by 
insurances. The latest reports state that one 
of the proprietor’s relatives, who was some time 
since dismissed, has been arrested on suspicion 
of having maliciously set fire to the place. He 
had more than once Sed heard to use threats 





against the owner of the Arcadia. Further 
researches have already corroborated the sus- 
picions against the arrested person. 








VALUE OF BUILDING SITES IN THE 
CITY. 


On Wednesday Messrs. Fox & Bousfield let 
by Auction, at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, a 
number of building sites in Fore-street, on what 
is known as the Blackden Estate. The property 
was described as being situated between Moor- 
gate-street and Cripplegate Church, and well 
adapted for the erection of warehouses, shops, 
and premises for wholesale and retail businesses 
of any description. The property was offered 
on building leases for terms of eighty years, 
one of the conditions of letting being that the 
lessee of each lot is to expend acertain amount 
named in new buildings on the site leased. It 
was stated that the materials on the ground of 
each lot would be included in the letting. There 
were six lots submitted, the first lot being 56 
and 57, Fore-street, and 119 and 120, London- 
wall, and covering an area of 2,819 superficial 
feet. The auctioneer stated that 5,5001. was to 
be expended in new buildings on this site. The 
highest offer was a ground-rent of 980l. per 
annum, and the lot was withdrawn at 1,100l. 
The next lot, containing an area of 2,409 ft., 
consisted of 46, 47, and 48, Fore-street, having 
a frontage to that thoroughfare of 50 ft. The 
amount to be expended in new buildings was 
stated to be 4,500/. The lot was let at an 
annual] ground-rent of 300/. Lot 3 consisted of 
a building site, being Nos. 42 and 43, Fore- 
street, and containing an area of 1,381 ft., 
with a frontage of 28 ft. This lot was let at an 
annual ground-rent of 180/., the sum of 2,500/. 
to be expended in new buildings. Lot 4 com- 
prised Nos. 38, 39, and 40, Fore-street, covering 
an area of 1,898 ft., with a frontage of 43 ft. 
Sin. It was let at an annual ground-rent of 
2201., 3,0001. to be expended in new buildings. 
The next lot was described as a very valuable 
building site, consisting of Nos. 23, 24, 25, and 
26, Fore-street, situate in the midst of the 
wholesale Manchester-markets, near the Midland 
goods station, and only a short distance from 
the proposed new station at the corner of 
Golden-lane and Barbican, in connexion with 
the Regent’s Canal Railway. It contains an 
area of 3,852 ft., with a frontage of 73 ft. For 
this site, on which 7,0001. is to be expended in 
new buildings, there was much competition, and 
it was ultimately let at a ground-rent of 610I. 
perannum. The last lot, adjoining the preceding 
lot, contains an area of 9,222 ft., having a 
frontage of about 88 ft. to Fore-street, and was 
described as forming a fine site for the erection 
of a grand block of warehouse or manufacturing 
premises. The sum to be expended on this site 
in new buildings was announced to be 17,0001., 
and it was let at an annual ground-rent of 900/. 
With one exception, all the sites offered were 
thus let, at an annual aggregate ground-rental of 
2,2101., the total amount to be expended in new 
buildings on the respective sites being 24,000/. 








BUILDING ON THE KENSINGTON 
HOUSE ESTATE. 


KEeNsInGtToN House is being rapidly dis- 
mantled, and in the course of a few weeks will 
have been entirely cleared away, when the 
erection of the new mansions intended to be 
built on the site, and on the adjoining 
grounds, about seven acres in extent, will be 
at once commenced. There will be an approach- 
road from High-street, 45 ft. in width, to the 
central portion of the estate, which will be 
triangular in form, with roads, 49 ft. in width, 
on the east, west, and north sides, and another 
road of the same width, in the centre, running 
north and south. The estate will be laid out 
for the erection of seventy-five high-class 
residences, eight of which will stand upon the 
site at present occupied by Kensington House, 
with frontages to High-street and Kensington 
Gardens of 25 ft. 8 in. in extent. There will 
also be fifty-five houses, with 25 ft. frontages to 
the new roads on the east, west, and north 
sides of the estate, and fourteen houses facing 
the central road. A portion of the estate in 
the centre will be reserved a8 an open space, 
and ornamentally laid out as garden ground. 
The grouuds extend westward a considerable 
distance beyond Kensington House, at the rear 
of the houses on the south side of High-street, 
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and on a portion of the estate, at the north- 


-west corner, stables will be erected for the use 


of the residents, which will be ed from 
a road off High-street. Similar stables will 
also be erected at the south-east angle. 

The whole of the eight sites facmg Kensing- 
ton Gardens and High-street have been dis- 
posed of to parties who are about to build their 


“own houses, the designs for which have been 


pared by different architects. The owners 
of the estate will themselves commence the 
erection of forty houses as soon as the site is 
cleared. The designs for these houses have 
been prepared by the architect to the estate. 
They will be in the Old English style of architec- 
ture, faced with red brick and terra-cotta dress- 
ings and ornamentation. They will contain five 
floors, in addition to the basement, and will 
have extensive accommodation, each house 
having three spacious reception-rooms and 
thirteen bedrooms. 








INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF 
SAINT FRONT, PERIGUEUX, FRANCE. 


We have recently spoken of the very hand- 
some and valuable book, published as a memorial 
of the late Edmund Sharpe, and which illus- 
trates and treats of the remarkable bevy of 
churches erected in the department of Charente. 
The first of such churches, although not illus- 
trated in the volume referred to, is that of St. 
Front, Périgueux, and we have thought we should 
interest many of ourreaders by giving a view of 
the interior of this remarkable building, which 
has been recently restored. We will not now 
stop to discuss the way in which this has been 
done. In very early years we sketched the 
church both in and ont, and we have an opinion 
on the subject. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, our brief course is historical. 

At the end of the tenth and the beginning of 
the eleventh century, a large number of emi- 
grants from Venice formed a colony in the 
centre of France, and brought with them the 
arts and the taste of their country. The 
Church of St. Mark, at Venice, commenced 
A.D. 977, had just then been completed, itself 
prompted by St. Sophia at Constantinople. The 
French artists and artisans, excited by the 
accounts of the marvels of St. Mark’s, sought 
to erect a monument of the same kind when 
Bishop Frotaire, then in Périgord, sought to 
raise a building which should be the finest thing 
in the country. St. Front was commenced 
about the year 985, and it is known that in the 
year 1000, money having failed, the Countess 
Emma de Périgord built the absis of the church. 

The church at Angouléme, and some others 
illustrated in the book to which we have re- 
ferred, followed St. Front in arrangement, the 
main feature of which is a central cupola 
carried on Byzantine pendentives, and with 
another cupola surmounting each of the four 
arms of the cross, the plan being practically 
the Greek cross. 

The restoration of St. Front, which has been 
going on during a number of years, has been 
effected under the direction of M. Abadie, the 
diocesan architect. 








LITTLEHAMPTON WATERWORKS. 


In 1876 the Local Board of Health of Little- 
hampton, Sussex, determined to adopt means of 
supplying the town with water, and thereupon 
wok steps to get the proper authority from the 
Local Government Board forthe purpose. The 
town is situate on the south coast of Sussex, 
between Worthing on the east and Chichester 
on the west, and four miles south of Arundel. 
It contains at present a population of about 
4,000, and is bounded on the west by the river 


Hitherto, although wellsituated as a watering 
place, it has remained stationary as regards 
facilities for waaay and accommodation 
for sea-side visitors. Since 1876 the authority 
has been roused into a state of activity and 
energy, and aided by the liberality of the 
Duke of Norfolk, has now established water- 
works and a system of sewerage, both of which 
were much needed in order to develop the 
attractions of the town as a healthy sea-side 
place. 

_ The facilities that are promised by railway 
sntercourse with London and Portsmouth, and 


all along the South Coast and the beautiful 


scenery about Arundel, must attract to it not 








only residents in the neighbourhood, but visitors 
rl afar. The worn with the Continent 
will, no doubt, be increased, and measures will 
probably be taken at no great distance of time 
to form wharfs and quays, and possibly for 
the construction of a floating dock, for which 
there are great facilities in the river Aran, by 
the side of the town. 
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under the advice Pt Messrs. Grantham & Son, 
engineers, sank a well, 6 ft. in diameter and 
60 ft. deep, into the chalk on the ridge of land 
on the north side of the town parallel to the 
sea, and about half a mile from it. The well 
was sunk through brick earth and sand about 
30 ft., and the remainder through chalk. It 
was lined with cast-iron cylinders to a depth of 
60 ft. From the bottom of the well a boring 
was made 9' in. in diameter, with the view of 
procuring soft water from the green sand, but 
after proceeding 500 ft. from the surface, the 
Board was advised to discontinue the boring. 
In sinking the well a stratum of chalk, contain- 
ing flints in irregular layers, was through, 
containing water, and it was found that the 
general strata of the chalk inclined from the 
high ground on the north towards the sea on the 
south. The Board, having given up further 
boring, was advised to sink another well, also 
6 ft. in diameter and about 80 ft. deep, and 
12 ft. from the first well, but communicating at 
the bottom with it. From the bottom of the 
second well two adits or headings were driven 
across the dip of the chalk for an aggregate 
length of 76 yards. These headings are shown 
on the ground plan. They intercept the water 
in the erevices, and will furnish a sufficient 
supply for the present population, and afford the 
means of a future extension. 

Upon the completion of these wells and 
headings the Local Authority entered into con- 
tracts for the construction of a tower upon 
which a cast-iron tank was placed, covered with 
an iron roof, and surrounded by a gallery to 
facilitate the painting and repair of the tank. 
The first stone was laid by the Duke of 
Norfolk on August 14th, 1880. The tower is 
built of brickwork to the height of 61 ft. from 
the surface of the ground. A vertical section 
of the tower and engine-honse are represented, 
together with the ground-plan, in the plate. The 
sectien shows the tank, roof, and staircase to 
the top. The height of the tower is sufficient 
to supply water to the tops of all houses on the 
highest ground in the town. The tank is esti- 
mated to contain 80,090 gallons of water, which 
is pumped up a 10-in. rising main, by a single 
engine and boiler of 14-horse power, a total lift 
of 140 ft. Double-acting pumps are placed in 
the well first sunk, which can be pumped dry in 
order to examine them, the water being shut 
out from the bottom by means of a valve worked 
from the surface. 

The pipes for distributing the water have 
been laid all through the streets of the town, 
and are provided with the necessary hydrants, 
sluices, stopcocks, &c. 

As the sewerage has been referred to in this 
paper, it may be stated that the system of 
sewers has been laid all through the town, 
having an outfall into the Arun beyond the 
pier-head. 

The contractor for the water-pipes was Mr. 
Hayter, of Portsmouth. Mr. C. Chamberlain 
constructed the tower and roof, and Messrs. 
Laidlaw, of Glasgow, undertook the contract 
work of erecting the engine, pnmps, and tank. 
Mr. W. Burns was the resident engineer. 








TIMBER IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
CHURCHES. 
HOLY TRINITY, GRDNEY HILL, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Wir this issue we present our readers with 
a drawing of a timber church, or, rather, of a 
church with a timber interior, and in doing so 
we would offer a few remarks upon works of 
this kind. It is rather noticeable that in a 
country like this, where large forests existed 
from the earliest days, timber was so little 
used in the construction of churches by the 
Medizval builders. That stone was the mate- 
rial most generally adopted, if not altogether 
exclusively, was owing, doubtless, to the remem- 
brance of the early Saxon churches haying been 
pillaged and burned, and the determination of 
the architects of that period te adopt a material 
more capable of resisting those attacks in 
future. Still, however, we have some examples 
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in various parts of the country, showing how 
wood was used late in the fourteenth ami 
fifteenth centuries, and the durability of it is 

by the condition of the work in the 
present day. These works may be divided into 
two classes,—first, where wood was used en- 
tirely ; and second, where it was combined with 
stone. Of the first of this kind there ate 
examples at Berford, in Worcestershire, a very 


charming example of ancient oe are » with 
some good fittings inside. This is ed, after 


the manner of the conntry, with strong timber 
uprights, framed into a cill, and resting upon a 
stone plinth. A similar arrangement exists at 
Marton, in Cheshire, a small and picturesque 
building, consisting of a nave and chancel, with 
south porch, covered with low-pitched roofs, 
and surmounted by a simple bell-cote at the 
west end. These walls are of solid timber 
uprights, probably 9 in. or 10 in. sqaare, and 
about 1 ft. apart, with massive oak cills, resting 
on a chamfered stone plinth. The general 
aspect is pleasing, but can scarcely be dignified 
by the name of architecture. A much larger 
and wore important church, which has been 
recently restored, that of Little Peoven, in the 
same county, has a nave and aisles, chancel, and 
small porch, and was built in the first part of 
the fifteenth century. It is of solid timber 
framework, with simple square-headed windows, 
having cinquefoiled tracery. ‘The interior is 
much more striking in character than the 
exterior, and the effect of the octagonal columns 
or pillars, with the arched braces forming the 
north and south arcades, and the curved braces 
to the tie-beams of the roof, is admirable. 

Of the second class of churches, our illustra- 
tion from Gedney Hill, in the south of Lincoln- 
shire, forms a good example. Here we have 
outer walls and windows of stone, together 
with a somewhat massive tower of the same 
material, with only the internal work of oak. 
The posts or pillars between the nave and aisles 
are solid and good, and rest upon stone plinths. 
These posts carry the longitudinal beams, and 
with them are framed tie-beams. Here, again, 
the arched braces to the posts, &c., produce 
a charming effect, and reminds one almost of 
the wooden walls of old England. The roof is 
flat,—little more than asquare pitch. There is 
no chancel-arch, but a good screen separates | 
the chancel from the nave. It is altogether in 
good and substantial repair, having been re- 
stored some years ago, under the direction of 
Mr. James Fowler, of Louth. At this time it 
was whitewashed throughout, and fitted with 
the usual box pews. These have now given place 
to open seats of a better character. There are 
numerous other churches of the same character 
throughout the country, but those named will 
be sufficient to illustrate our remarks, and, we 
hope, will draw attention to an interesting class 
of buildings. For mission rooms and small 
country chapels it is a question whether, in our 
woodland districts, and where stone is a scarce 
and costly article, this style of work might not 
be revived, as it is at once simple and inex- 
pensive. There cannot be a doubt as to the 
picturesque form such buildings might assume, 
and so add to the beautiful objects for which 
our country is so greatly celebrated. 








HARPUR TRUST. 


APPLICATIONS and testimonials were received 
from between 90 and 100 candidates, in response 
to the advertisements in our own and other 
journals for a Surveyor to the London Estate of 
the Harpur Trust. This estate comprises part 
of Bedford-row and a number of streets in the 
neighbourhood, stretching, at the north-west, 
nearly to Queen-square. The income is mainly 
devoted to the support of the schools at Bedford, 
Sir William Harpur’s native place. The com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose selected six 
candidates deemed best fitted for the office, and 
the election by the Governors took place at 
Bedford on the 13th inst. The choice fell upon 
Messrs. Lander & Bedells, the final vote giving 
them a majority of four over Mr. 8. Flint 
Clarkson, of 36, Great Ormond-street. 








Mr. Jas. Wyld, of Charing-cross, is 
at once to the fore, of course, and supplies a 


clear and apparently careful plan of Alexandria, 
and a map of the 


be prised 


thmus of Suez and Lower 
the present moment they can but 
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‘ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIA- 
" @ION OF MUNICIPAL AND BANITARY 
ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


Ts1s Association held its twelfth annoval 
meeting in London on the 29th and 30th ult. 
and the Ist inst., the last of the three days 
being devoted to visiting several places of 
interest in the metropolis. On the two former 
days the meeting was held in the lecture-hall 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George-street, Westminster. There was a fairly 
numerous attendance of members representing 
towns all over the kingdom, from Southampton 
and Exeter to Carlisle and Newcastle. 

Mr. W. 8. Till, the borough engineer of Bir- 
minghem, last year’s president, presided at the 
commencement, and after the transaction of 
some routine business, introduced 

Mr. C. Jones, of Ealing, the president elect, 
who at once read his inaugural address, in which 
he alluded to the questions of sewer ventila- 
tion, of by-laws and the staff necessary to 
secure their being carried out, which might be 
provided for by the payment of fees by builders. 
The power to charge fees, he considered, was 
necessary if the by-laws were to be carried 
out, and he expressed his gratification that 
West Ham had, by the persistent energy of the 
Association’s first president, Mr. Lewis Angell, 
obtained this concession during the present 
session. He also expressed a hope that some 
independent member of Parliament would 
bring in a Bill to confer this power upon sani- 
tary authorities generally. The Local Govern- 
ment Board would offer no opposition to such a 
clause, although they would not themselves 
introduce it. 

Mr. Lemon moved a vote of thanks to the 
‘President for his address. He agreed with the 
‘President that the by - laws ought to be 
enforced, and thought that the duty of taking 
proceedings against any one who infringed 
them should rest with the officers of the depart- 
ment concerned, and not with a committee, and 
as a precedent for this he quoted the district 
surveyors of the metropolis. Mr. Lemon also 
dwelt on the necessity of providing surveyors 
with larger staffs if supervision of buildings 
was to be carried out properly, and stated that, 
although under their by-laws it was his duty to 
give a certificate that a house was completed in 
accordance with the by-laws, he had never given 
that certificate yet, and never meant to do 80, 
because he never could get his Corporation to 
give him sufficient assistance to see that all the 
by-laws were properly carried out by the 
builders. 

Mr. Angell seconded the vote of thanks, and 
stated that they had hitherto refused at West 
Ham to adopt the model by-laws,—though very 
much urged to do so by the Local Government 
Board,—because it would be unwise to adopt 
rules that could not be carried out without a 
large staff, unless the Local Government Board 
gave them the means of providing the staff. 
As West Ham had now the power to charge 
fees on buildings which would provide for the 
payment of building inspectors, they would 
immediately proceed to appoint inspectors, and 
he hoped to carry out the by-laws efficiently. 

Mr. Lobley expressed his pleasure at finding 
that the President had given very good reasons 
for a single system of sewers toa certain extent, 
and that he was not too strong in the modern 
gospel of a separate system. value of rain 

water in cleansing drains was very great, and 
ought not to be thrown away. 

Mr. Gordon thought if they had a paper on 
es — rag it would be well to invite 
medical officers of health i 
scasson to take part in the 

ir. Parry spoke of the separate system as 
carried out at Reading, and 
wane J — urged that it would be mis- 
ous carry out th 
every haiag: 3 e separate system in 

Mr. Spencer said the question of certificates 
was a difficult one. For many years he had 
refused to give certificates, but of late he had, 
like Mr. Lobley, given a qualified certificate, 
that was to say, that the house drainage was 
completed, so far as he knew, to his satisfaction. 

Mr. McKie believed that the secret of sewer 
ventilation was to keep it moving. As to cer- 
Uficates, it was his custom when everything 

been carried out ing to the deposited 
Plans, so far as could be seen, to give a certifi- 
oe there was sufficient open space to the 


- Mr. Reid, citing in proof the drainage of 
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Gloucester, thought that often when smells 
were complained of as coming from the venti- 
lators, the smells were due not so much to the 
ventilated sewers as to old ones which they took 
up, or to house-drains. 

Mr. H. 0. Smith's experience was that there 
a nothing like a continuous flow and constant 

Mr. White coincided with the remarks of the 
last two speakers. 

The motion was then put and carried unani- 
mously, as was also a cordial vote of thanks to 
Mr. Till, the outgoing president. 

Mr. H. 0. Smith then read a paper on the 
152nd section of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
and the dedication of private streets as affected 
by Sir George Jessel’s decision in the case, The 
Attorney-General (at relation of West Ham 
Local Board) v. Bidder and Others. 

A long and interesting discussion followed, 
and a vote of thanks was accorded to the author 
of the paper. 

On Friday morning Mr. Hanson exhibited to 
the members his automatic sewage-machine, 
worked by the flow of the sewage from the 
main outfall, and automatically regulating the 
quantity of chemicals added to the sewage. 
He claimed for the machine that it saved 
labour, regulated the addition of chewicals, and 
provided for the effectual agitation of the 
chemicals and the sewage. The machine is to 
be seen in operation at Wakefield. A number 
of questions having been asked and replied to, 
a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Hanson. 

Mr. Sugg then read a paper on “Gas as an 
illuminating Agent compared with Electricity.” 
Laying down the principle that artificial light- 
ing must be a prolongation of the light of day, 
he contended that gas properly used fulfilled 
this condition, and pointed to the lighting of the 
House of Commons and of Reading Town-hall 
as proofs of this statement. The only adverse 
criticism on the lighting of the latter was by a 
gentleman connected with architecture, who 
gave it as his opinion that the gas-lighting was 
a failure because it was so exactly like daylight. 
He believed the advantages of gas to be much 
too great for it to be superseded by the electric 
system at any time. 

Mr. Shoolbred then read a paper dealing 
chiefly with the rules recommended by the 
Society of Telegraphic Engineers and of Elec- 
tricians for the prevention of fire risks and 
dangers to life in connexion with electric light- 


ing. 

Mr. Parry, the borongh engineer of Reading, 
confirmed the statement in Mr. Sugg’s paper 
as to the success of the system of gas-lighting 
adopted in the Town-hall of Reading. 

Mr. Lemon attributed the recent improve- 
ment of gas-lighting to the introduction of the 
electric light, and expressed his pleasure at the 
existence of a competition between two different 
systems of lighting. 

Mr. Angell said that his experience of gas 
companies had not prejudiced him in their 
favour, but he was nevertheless of opinion that 
gas possessed great advantages over electricity 
for general street-lighting. But he thought the 
electric light well adapted for docks, lighthouses, 
and railway stations. 

Mr. Spice, at the request of the president, 
spoke, confining his remarks chiefly to comment- 
ing unfavourably upon the tone of Edison’s 
latest work on the question. 

Mr. Sugg and Mr. Shoolbred replied to a vote 
of thanks which had been unanimously passed, 
and in doing so answered a great number of 
questions on points of detail which had been 
put by various members of the association, 
among whom were Messrs. Escott, Lobley, 
Spencer, McKie, and Eayrs. 

Mr. Jerram (Walthamstow) next read a paper 
on “Sanitary Legislation.” The paper dealt 
with various defects which experience of its 
working has proved to exist in the Public 
Health Act, and suggested that the Council 
should take the matter into consideration with 
a view to taking action to get these amended. 

The President, Mr. Angell, Mr. Lemon, Mr. 
Gordon, Mr. McKie, and Mr. Reid took part in 
the discussion which followed, — ultimately it 

arranged that, the subject being too impor- 
Ms to be properly dealt with in the time left for 
discussion, the paper should be brought up for 
consideration at each of the district meetings 
during the year, the district secretaries being 
requested to communicate the result of the 
discussions to the Council to guide it in taking 
such action as might be deemed desirable. 

The proceedings concluded with a vite of 








thanks to the President, moved by Mr. Pritchard 
and seconded by Mr. White. 

In the evening the members made an in- 
spection of the headquarters of the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade, and on the following 
morning visits were paid to Messrs. Doulton’s 
works, and to the House of Commons, where 
the ventilating arrangements were inspected, 
and a limited number of the members ascended 
the Clock Tower to inspect the works of the 
great clock. 

In accordance with a resolution moved by the 
President on Friday morning, the next annual 
meeting of the Association will be held at 
Oxford, and the following year it will probably 
be held at Newcastle. 








THE AUTHORISED NEW RAILWAYS OF 
THE SESSION. 


THE METROPOLITAN OUTER CIBCLE.-—-WATERLOO 
AND CHARING CROSS.—MERSEY AND SOUTHPORT 
EXTENSION LINES. 


Tue labours of the Parliamentary committees 
in the investigation of railway and other Bills 
which have been promoted during the present 
session are now fast drawing to a close, and 
amongst other undertakings which have received 
the sanction of both Houses within the last few 
days one of the most important is the Metro- 
politan Outer Circle project, under which it is 
proposed to construct a railway belt of about 
twenty-five miles in length, stretching around 
the country on the north side of London, from 
Acton and Ealing on the west, to the Royal 
Albert Docks on the east side. The line will 
commence by junctions with the Great Western 
and Metropolitan District railways, near Ealing, 
and from this point it will proceed for some 
miles in a northerly direction, passing through 
the parishes of Twyford (in Middlesex), Willes- 
den, Harrow-on-the-Hill, and Kingsbury, and 
intersecting in its course the London and North- 
Western and the Metropolitan lines. The course 
of the line is thence north-east m the direction 
of Finchley and Hendon, where it crosses the 
Midland line, and continuing eastward it inter- 
sects the Great Northern Railway a short 
distance northward of the Alexandra Palace. 
From this point the line 1s continued for about 
four miles due east, passing through the 
parishes Of Edmonton and Tottenham, and 
twice crossing sections of the Great Eastern 
Railway, and also passing over the river Lea. 
The course of the line 1s then south-east, 
through Walthamstow, Snaresbrook, and Ww a 
stead, the railway immediately skirting t 
south end of Epping Forest, where the ae ene 
of the Great Eastern Railway, on the east — 
west sides of the Forest, are intersected. . e 
line from this point proceeds directly = a 
its terminus at the Albert and Victoria ~ ; 
passing through Ilford, Manor Park, nae ng 
and East Ham. A prominent feature of the 
undertaking is the effecting of junctions with 
the Great Western, London and North-W ene 
Midland, Great Northern, Great Eastern, 
London, Tilbury, and Southend Railways, - - 
to provide for an interchange of traffic wit 

veral lines. ; 
othe Bill authorising the construction ot 
railway from near Waterloo Station, under t ~ 
Thames, to Northumberland- avenue, to 
worked by electricity, has also finally passed 
orhe smell Railway Bill, and the Southport 


and Cheshire Lines “Extension te - 
which were strongly opposed before = oe 


‘ttees of the Commons and Lords, . 
sor last week by the Lords a 
after having previously been — y 
Commons. The opposition to bot - pro- 
jects was grounded on the a meee ae, 

heir execution wou :. : 
aoe cies property in tot ar ges parecer 
The Corporation of Birkenhe - } m4 
‘pal opponents to the Mersey Raulway 
aad ther alleged that the railway and a es 
ing would injure the streets, and shake , 
town-hall and other buildings. The ——. 
tion further opposed the Bill on the gro . 
that the railway in connexion with the tunne 
under the Mersey would destroy the steamboat 
ferry traffic between Liverpool and Birkenhead, 
on the security of which the Corporation had 
based their municipal debt. The Bill was, 
however, passed, a condition being that the 
railway company are to pay the Corporation the 
sum of 50,0001. in compensation, 20,000!. to be 








paid on the completion and opening of the line, 
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and the remaining amount by six annoal pay- 
ments of 5,0001. each. 

The Southport and Cheshire Lines Company’s 
Bill was for powers to extend to Southport 
their already authorised line from Liverpool to 
Birkdale, which is about a mile from South- 
port. In connexion with the undertaking the 
company propose to construct a park, 47 acres 
in extent, between the proposed railway and the 
houses facing the shore. A number of 
witnesses were called both in favour of and 
against the Bill, many of them surveyors and 
engineers. The evidence against the Bill was 
to the effect that the construction of the line 
would very seriously depreciate the value of 
house property in the neighbourhood which the 
line would pass, several owners of which had 
spent sums varying from 7,0001. to 10,0001. in the 
erection of their houses. It was also urged that 
the houses were not built on any very firm 
foundation, and that the vibration from the rail- 
way would endanger their stability. In the 
result the Bill was passed, the committee 
stipulating that the park and recreation-ground 
were to be well laid out and maintained by the 
railway company, and that ample access must 
be provided across it to the shore. 








THE ARCHITECT AND SANITARY 
SCIENCE. 


In the course of the address made at the 
Royal Institution, on Tuesday, the 11th, men- 
tioned in our last, Mr. E. C. Robins said,—Dr. 
Frankland’s investigations have proved that 
when water contains foul matter for any length 
of time decomposition takes place in water, and 
the surrounding air is contaminated by the 
bubbles of gas generated, breaking and releasing 
the infectious particles along with it, and thus 
it is that the architect learns, what he never 
would have discovered for himself, the necessity 
of devising means for the ventilation or dis- 
connexion, by air as well as by water, of the 
house-drains from the main sewer, which has 
led to the introduction of ventilating-traps, 
and of intercepting cross-current air-ventilated 
manholes to house-drains, even where water- 
traps exist, to obviate the fatal consequences 
likely toensue where neither air nor water traps 
or manholes exist, which, nevertheless, is still 
the case in the great majority of dwelling- 
houses in the land. 

Through the influence, therefore, of sanitary 
science, as we understand it, mechanical con- 
trivances have been devised whereby, as Pro- 
fessor Corfield puts it, “ a house may be brought 
into such a condition of safety, that we can 
say with perfect certainty that if typhoid 
poison is in the main sewer it will not get into 
the house ; and further, that if typhoid fever 
is taken into the house, when such preventive 
measures are taken, it will not spread.” 

But this sound principle is not only applicable 
to drainage ; it is most important to remember 
it in water-supply. Thus, sanitary science, 
having first revealed the ready absorption by 
water of bad gases, mechanical means have 
been devised by practical sanitarians to pre- 
vent the drinking-water in our cisterns and 
wells from becoming contaminated. It was, 
and still is, common to find the only supply 
cistern fixed over the closets for the convenience 
of having the ball-levers and service-boxes in 
the same for their supply, and the trumpet- 
shaped overflow waste-pipe, untrapped, was 
fixed in direct communication with the soil- 
drains,—through which sewer-air was laid on to 
the surface of the drinking-water, to be ab- 
sorbed by it, and to poison the unconscious 
family drinking the same. All this is being 
amended now. Separate cisterns are provided 
for drinking-water. No water can be drawn 
from those supplying the closets. Every 
cistern waste discharges into the open air over 
a trapped gully grating. Galvanised iron or 
slate cisterns are preferred to lead, and tin- 
— lead-pipes serving the various supply- 

ps. 

Professor de Chaumont assures us that 
parallel with the progress of medicine and the 
collateral sciences advances have been made in 
sanitary science which amount to important 
revelations, so that it has become possible to 
lay down certain principles which are capable 
of practical application to the great advantage 
of us all. In short, the ablest medical and 
sanitary authorities have decided that by good 
sanitary appliances and surroundings, resulting 
in the maintenance of the purity of the air 
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within and around our dwellings, typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, sore throat, and cholera might be 
rendered exceptional diseases, instead of being, 
as they now are, the fruitful sources of illness 
and death, to the alarming extent of one-third 
of the whole mortality of the United Kingdom. 

In further illustration of the uses of sani 
science, as it has been formulated by the experi- 
mental researches of professors of physivs, 
chemistry, and hygiene, the popularisation o 
which researches is the special work of this 
Institute, let me detail to you the experiments 
of Dr. Pettenkofer and Dr. Renk at the 
Hygienic Institution at Munich. Dr. Renk, in 
a letter promising to send me a pamphlet (in 
which he has laid down his opinion of sewer 
gases and the hygienic estimation of them, also 
some hints how to keep them out of our houses 
in a better way than has been done hitherto), 
proceeds to give me a description of his experi- 
ments on “the entrance of ground air into 
houses.” By means of a differential mano- 
meter, invented by Recknagel, he discovered 
that, in a house at Munich, the air in the 
ground beneath the paving of the cellars was 
always under a higher pressure than the 
air of the cellar itself, from which result 
he inferred that the ground air is always 
in motion from the soil into the house,—the 
pavement being bricks laid in mortar was per- 
meable by air. This bigher pressure of the air 
under the house he found was caused by the 
wind and by the difference in temperature 
between the inside and the outside of the 
house. 

It happened that in and under the cellar 
paving a draught channel for ventilating pur- 
poses was situated, being constructed of bricks 
and mortar, and covered with stone slabs. The 
channel was connected with the chimney of the 
boiler which generated the steam for the heating 
apparatus. This draught channel had a very 
great influence on the ground air to a distance 
of six yards from its walls, and the ground air 
was more attracted by the current of air passing 
through the draught channel than by the air in 
the basement of the house. Moreover, the air 
of the cellar was, in like manner, for a certain 
distance from it, drawn into the same draught 
channel current, and with increasing rapidity 
the nearer it approached the channel. 

This experiment suggested to Dr. Renk a 
means of keeping ground air out of houses,— 
that is, by permeable tubes connected with the 
chimney of the kitchen fire, up the flue of which 
a constant current is being kept up, thereby a 
sufficient draught is created to withdraw the 
ground air from the soil and carry it above the 
roofs. 

In connexion with these experiments were 
others illustrating its passage through walls of 
houses of different materials, upon which tables 
of data are derived, and which give to the 
architect and engineer the means of calculating 
the degree of permeability for air that the 
materials he employs possess. 

It is my practice to avoid boarded floors on 
basements, and the air spaces under them re- 
quired to prevent dry rot. It is better to 
cover the whole area of the ground covered by 
the house with a layer of cement concrete 6 in. 
thick, which is practically impervious to air or 
moisture, and to lay thereon a wood block pave- 
ment formed of burnettised blocks, 7 in. by 
34 in. by 2 in. thick, with wrought edges and 
top surface, set in pitch and jointed with 
cement powder brushed into the interstices, and 
set with water. 

The architect to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, Mr. Ewan Christian, first suggested 
and carried out a plan for rendering walls im- 
pervious, by simply building the enclosing wall 
of a house with a hollow space of about an inch 
and pouring into the same liquid asphalte, thus 
forming a vertical damp course, rising from the 
horizontal asphalte damp course commonly laid 
in walls 3 in. above the level of the ground to 
prevent damp rising in the walls themselves. 

So far we have been considering the helpful- 
ness of sanitary science in relation to sewer 
gases, and the ventilation of drains, water- 
supply, and the withdrawal of ground air from 
the basements of houses. But when we have 
succeeded in ventilating our drains, water, and 
subsoil out of our houses instead of into them, 
we have still to consider, as I showed in m 
lecture at Eastbourne, on “ The Revelations of 
Sanitary Science,” how to maintain the purity 
of = rooms oo inhabit, and defile with our 
own breathing, house-warming, lighting, and 
cooking. 


y | every apparatus and appliance. 
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To raise the standard of efficiency, qualifica- 
tions of candidates for diplomas should not 
simply depend on the replies written or oral to 
a few test questions of the examining body, but 
by some evidence of preparatory study, as 
shown by previously - acquired certificates of 
elementary general competency. 

The Conference of the og of Arts, on 
Technical Education, of 1868, thus expressed 


of | itself :— 


“ Believing that our defects are far more due 
to the ignorance of those who direct works than 
to imperfect technical education, waxt of skill, 
or incapacity in those who execute them, we 
consider,—T hat with a view to the development 
of a system of scientific education, it is desirable 
that schools be established, having for their 
main object the teaching of science as a mental 
discipline. These science schools should pre- 
pare some youths for the higher courses of a 
college, and other less ambitious pupils for their 
professionnl pupilage.”’ 

Now, as I have elsewhere stated, in England 
all the best things are reserved for the upper 
ten thousand, and because a classical education 
was associated with a refined culture, therefore 
all our public and private schools became pre- 
paratory schools for the universities, as if the 
whole country consisted of noblemen and 
county families, to the entire neglect of the 
scientific necessities of the period. 

The thorough mastery of any one branch of 
higher scientific education, to the extent to 
which the dead languages or pure mathematics 
is now carried in the universities, would be 
found a full and sufficient means of mental 
expansion, but the absence of efficient teachers 
to an equivalent extent will long stand in the 
way of such a development. 

But Iam happy to think that, contempora- 
neously with the spread of knowledge in sani- 
tary matters in particular, has come a feeling 
of backwardness in technical education gene- 
rally, and during the last five or ten years, 
science schools of the character suggested by 
the Conference of 1868 have been built, and 
are being erected throughout the country, by 
municipal authorities, as at Nottingham; by 
trade guilds, such as the City Companies of 
London and Bristol; and by private benevolence, 
of which Josiah Mason’s College, at Birming- 
ham, is an eminent example ; so that very soon 
the means of obtaining technical information 
will be within the reach of every man worth 
his salt. 

The proposed introduction into the ordinary 
curriculam of our primary schools of such 
elementary, scientific, and practical courses as 
may help towards the development of indi- 
vidual cleverness, by a general raising of the 
technical standards, and a selection of the fittest 
for higher training, cannot be otherwise than 
eminently desirable, and will leave no excuse 
for any candidate for examination being entirely 
without that preparative training which is, or 
should be, the aim of all test examinations to 
foster and encourage. 

The recent establishment of compulsory ex- 
aminations for admission to the Architects’, 
Surveyors’, and other Institutes, will certainly 
help to bring about a change in this matter, 
and soon it is to be hoped that, just as candi- 
dates for entry to the technical educational 
advantages to be hereafter obtained at the 
Central Institution of the City Guilds will be 
required to produce certificates of having 
passed preliminary examinations at other schools 
of lower grade, so admission to the examina- 
tions of our professional institutes should be 
ultimately given only to such students as shall 
be able to produce similar educational certifi- 
cates of competency up toa certain point, which 
can only be fixed from time to time, as the 
means of obtaining such certificates shall have 
been increased. ..... 

I may here observe that a chair of Hygiene 
is associated with some of the foreign univer- 
sities. 

In my recent tour of the technical schools 
on the Continent, I visited a very remarkable 
institution in Munich, founded by the king, and 
entirely under the control and management of 
Dr. Pettenkofer, one of the professors at the 
University, from whose plans it was built and 
fitted up in a sumptuous manner, replete with 
It is called the 
“Hygienische Institut,” and I spent several 
hours with his chief assistant, Dr. Renk, by 
whom I was taken throngh the physical and 
chemical laboratories, and shown the various 
experiments on ground air, which I have already 
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detailed to you, and which he had been two 
vears in working out. It is to this institution 
that officers of health have to repair and complete 
their courses before being considered properly 
prepared to undertake responsible official posi- 
tions in relation to the public health. And it 
would be a gratifying circumstance if, in the 
legislative enactments of this country, some- 
thing besides the mere appointment of officers 
should be required; and that certificates of 
competency from an appointed tribunal should 
be required of all candidates for office under the 
Public Health and Nuisances Removal Acts. 
And it may not be too much to hope that, just 
as no district surveyor can be appointed under 
the Metropolitan Buildings Act unless he shall 
have first passed the compulsory examination 
entrusted to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects by that Act, so the certificate of the 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain shall be, by 
law, required of all would-be officers of health. 

2nd. This brings me to the consideration 
of some points in which sanitary legislation 
seems to need improvement. But first let me 
remark that it would be a very narrow view vf 
the work of the Institute if it were to show 
towards others the same jealousy which it has 
deprecated in its own case. The Sanitary 
Institute should be ready to aid to its utmost 
all efforts for the improvement of the sanitary 
condition of the masses. There are many phi- 
lanthropic schemes afloat which it should be the 
pleasure of this Institute to assist and encourage 
by its sympathy and advice, and otherwise as 
opportunity may occur, and by the personal 
co-operation of its members. 

The National Health Society, the Ladies’ 
Sanitary Association, the Parkes Museum, the 
Sanitary Protection Association, the Sanitary 
Assurance Association, &c.:—there societies 
have collected funds end formed valuable and 
influential coteries of the patrons and patron- 
esses of sanitary work, whose hearts and whose 
purses are open to the appeal of those whose 
slender means would deprive them of the ad- 
vantages of good sanitation, if it were not for 
the co-operative principle underlying the two 
latter societies’ labours, and enabling them for 
a small fixed fee to give the professional advice 
required. 

The fact that a few rich people, who could 
afford to pay for more elaborate reports and 
supervision, may also seek to obtain these ad- 
vantages, ought not to influence our judgment 
of their general usefulness and value. 

Mr. H. C. Stephens has shown, in an ably- 
written paper, the way in which the law, as it 
now stands, operates as an obstruction to 
sewage disposal. He has shown that under the 
Public Health Act of 1875, owners and occu- 
piers derive rights which prevent local sanitary 
authorities from carrying out systems of drain- 
age involving the separation of the rainfall and 
surface water from sewage. The bad effects of 
the present system have necessitated the ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission to consider 
if any and what steps can be taken to lessen 
the evils attendant on the present outfall 
arrangements of the metropolitan drainage. 

The 10th clause of the abstract of Mr. 
Stephens’s paper puts the matter clearly, thus :— 
*‘ Though, under the 24th section of the Public 
Health Act, it is competent for local autho- 
rities, at the expense of the ratepayers, toalter 
or construct anew the drainage of houses, if 
such drainage is not adapted to the general 
Sewage system of the district, there is, not- 
withstanding, no power in the Public Health 
Act, or elsewhere, enabling local authorities to 
decline to approve plans by which excreta and 
house-waste, with the rainfall combined, are 
—. to be received into carriers common 

So long as the rainfall accompanies the waste 
and soil drainage, so long will the impracticability 
of economically converting the latter into agri- 
cultural uses remain. Consequently, a sanitary 
measure of urgency and importance is rendered 
impracticable from rights arising under the 
Public Health Act. 

The combined system of drainage dates from 
the Fire of London, after which it was first 
instituted. But, as London grows, the diffi- 
culties will increase, and are increasing, and 
Sewers, forming elongated ls in 
weather, must increase in number, till the time 
comes when Prof. Corfield’s suggestion will be 
the only cure remaining for great cities; that 

is to say, the old sewers shall be exclusively 
used for rainfall, and a new system of soil- 
on the latest principles of sanitary 





science, with complete and constant flushing 
arrangements, automatic in action, shall be 
constructed. 

The provisions of the Public Health Act 
should be broad enough to allow of the trial of 
this “ separate system” on asmaller scale than 
wil! eventually become necessary. 

Again, so long as we hold to any water- 
carriage system, and none is so readily adaptable 
to householders’ uses, a good supply of water 
all the year round is an absolute necessity, 
whether it is constant or intermittent is of much 
less consequence than is commonly supposed. 
The enforced use of waste-preventers has so 
iwproved their manufacture, that a sufficient 
flush can be obtained in spite of their use, and 
the regulation of the size of the service-pipe 
from the cistern, in proportion to the height 
above the closets, will effect all that is required 
in a house. 

But the influence of the Institute may be 
beneficially used in favour of the public, and 
especially the humbler portion of it, by getting 
a revision of the Water Companies Act, which 
has granted to them iuquisitoria) powers for 
self -aggrandisement quite inconsistent with 
public purposes of a sanitary nature. I do not 
enter into the question of the cost of the water, 
which sbonld obviously bear some relation to 
the quantity supplied, and not rates and taxes; 
that is likely to be taken up more effectively by 
other bodies than this Institute. But I do con- 
tend that so long as a house is supplied by 
cisterns filled once a day, the water companies 
have no right to interfere in the use of that 
water so supplied. Where there is constant 
service, and no intervening cistern, it may be 
necessury to look to every point at which water 
may escape; but the inconvenience of leakage 
from high pressure is its own punishment for 
indiscretion in the use of imperfect apparatus. 

As the case now stands, difficulties are thrown 
in the way of using water, the result of which 
is that an insufficient quantity is used for the 
purposes of a healthy water carriage of the 
excreta of dwelling-houses, rendering more than 
ever necessary the proper ventilation of sewers 
and drains. 

Another, and a pressing want of the day is 
greater uniformity in the by-laws governing 
the action of local authorities. This subject 
has been well thrashed out at the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Archit* :ts in London, as well as 
provincial architectu: : societies, and has been 
the subject of annual couferences, and is likely 
to be re-opened at the next conference of the 
Royal Institute. 

The inconsistencies at present prevailing are 
very perplexing, and even the model by-laws 
of the Local Government Board are open to 
considerable improvement; but the subject is 
too large and technical to enter on at this time. 
One instance in my own practice is enough. 

In Croydon I was required to make my house 
soil-drains 4 in. diameter, to enter 6-in. pipe 
sewers. In London we commonly use pipes 
6 in. diameter. At Bristol, no drain from any 
single closet is allowed to be less than 9 in. 
diameter,—a difference of from 1 ft. to 4 ft. 6 in. 
in the sectional area for the same purpose, or 
nearly five times. 








BRIGHTON. 


TuE contemplated Corporation improvements 
in the Madeira-road, under the eastern cliff at 
Brighton, suggested by Councillor Weston, are 
about to be brought into prominency and at 
once commenced. They will include sheltered 
seats under ornamental pavilions, facing a grass- 
covered slope leading to a raised terrace, with 
two glazed pavilions at the extreme ends, each 
100 ft. long, the centres covered by a roof sup- 
ported by cast-iron columns, the whole occupy- 
ing 360 ft., made of asphalte. The roof pro- 
jecting 4 ft. beyond the body of the building 
would form a terrace 15 ft. wide, and give an 
attractive feature, besides being a shelter, the 
cost of the scheme not exceeding ?,000I., the 
whole being illuminated by the electric light. 
As the Kiirsaal proposal, we are informed, is to 
be introduced again in the coming year, it is 
incumbent that the municipal authorities should 
adopt some project for the accommodation of 
visitors and invalids, and endeavour to reclaim 
the character of the place. Competitive de- 
signs have therefore been invited to include 
public baths, such as at Harrogate. The Mayor 
has announced that up to July 12, 7,3771. 18s. 
have been contributed or promised to the 





guarantee fund for circulating the vindication 
of the “slanders” on the sanitary condition of 
Brighton. The whole of the materials for <ne 
sheds and enclosures used at the Royal Agri- 
cultural Show in Preston Park have been sold by 
auction by Mr. Simmons, jun. (Simmons & Son). 








THE EXMOUTH DOCKS. 


For a long time the docks at Exmouth, which 
were opened in 1869, have been in a very dilapi- 
dated condition, and although not actually 
closed, were wholly unfitted to meet the busi- 
ness requirements which it was intended they 
should supply. But during the past two years, 
gradually though surely, a change has been 
taking place, until at last the time is fast ap- 
proaching when the docks will once more be in 
a fit state to meet all the requirements of the 
shipping trade of the port, and further, be in a 
stronger and better condition than they ever 
were. Of the importance of the docks to the 
trade of Exmouth there can be no question, and 
for the satisfactory transformation in the state 
of affairs the townspeople have to thank the 
enterprise of Mr. G. Ellett, a gentleman who 
for nearly a quarter of a century has been in- 
timately connected with the shipping trade, and 
whose knowledge and experience lead him to 
believe that, properly worked, Exmouth Docks 
will prove a financial success. The Exmouth 
Docks Act was obtained in 1864; previously to 
that the coals and other commodities brought 
to the town by water were landed on the beach 
or in the bend of the river near the station. 
In that year, however, a company was formed 
for the construction of a dock and jetty. The 
Act enabled the company to raise 60,000]. in 
5/. shares, and 15,0C0l. in debenture shares. It 
further gave them very considerable powers. 
The company commenced the building of the 
present docks, and acquired at the same time a 
large extent of ground adjoining, suitable for 
stores and business premises. In April, 1869, 
the docks were formally opened for traffic ; but, 
as already stated, before they were actually in 
use misfortune came upon them, for a con- 
siderable portion of the wall facing the gates 
gave indications of shifting, and had to be 
secured by the aid of wooden piles. When 
opened, only about 450 ft. of the dock, on the 
side nearest the town, was available as a quay, 
and this was connected with the railway by a 
branch-line. For some time a fairly brisk trade 
was carried on in coal, grain, manure, timber, 
and other articles, but matters did not progress 
smoothly, and the company after a while got 
into litigation with Mr. Turnour, the holder of 
the debenture shares, the secretary, and others. 
In 1880 Mr. Ellett, who had all along held the 
view that the docks could be made to pay, 
entered into an agreement with the trustees of 
Mr. Turnour for the purchase of the debenture 
shares, on condition that the Chancery suit was 
withdrawn, and he also subsequently purchased 
the elegit obtained by the secretary for the 
security of his cost. In 1881 Mr. James Mount- 
stephens, of Torquay, was instructed to examine 
the docks, and prepare plans for the necessary 
reconstruction where needed. This was done, 
and it was found that in order to make the pro- 
perty worth anything at all a considerable 
outlay must be incurred. However, it was 
resolved that the work should be proceeded 
with, and a contract was entered into with 
Messrs. Redway, Son, & Carter for carrying it 
out. The weakness of the old walls was due, to 
some extent, to the fact that white lime had 
been used in their construction, and one of the 
preliminary steps taken by Mr. Ellett for the 
reconstruction of the docks was the erection of 
lime-kilns close at hand for the burning of the 
blue lias stone from Lyme Regis, a material 
which has been proved in other places to be 
admirably adapted for works of this kind. The 
jetty has been entirely rebuilt, and the new 
structure is a substantial erection of pitch-pine, 
carefully creosoted, and the outer piles are 
sheathed with yellow metal. The walls at the 
entrance to the docks, where the gates will be 
hung, have been entirely rebuilt in a sub- 
stantial manner, and it has been found necessary 
to rebuild about three-fourths of the dock walls, 
while the remainder have been thoroughly re- 
paired and secured with a heavy walling of 
creosoted timber. The entrance is also piled 
in the same way. For a very long time there 
have been no gates to the docks, but new ones, 
formed of greenheart, are in course of construc- 
tion. The stone used in the rebuilding of the 
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walls has been specially selected from Mr. 
Mountstephen’s quarry, at Churston. A double 
line of rails has been laid down to the jetty, 
and a travelling steam crane provided for dis- 
charging cargoes at the jetty or in the docks. 
The works are expected to be completed, and 
the docks reopened for traffic, about August Ist. 
The extent of the quays under the new arrange- 
ment will be 1,500 ft.; and if this is found 
insufficient it is intended to carry jetties into 
the dock, and so increase the accommodation. 
It is also intended to carry the rails around the 
dock, so that the whole of the quays will be in 
direct communication with the London and 
South-Western Railway. The docks and the 
entrance to them are being dredged, so that 
any vessel that can come over the bar will be 
able to discharge at once at the jetty and dock. 
The work has been carried on under the 
management of Mr. Geo. Lavis (foreman to 
Messrs. Redway, Son, & Carter) and Mr. John 
Short (clerk of the works), and the personal 
supervision of Mr. James Mountstephens. 








THE COST OF THE VYRNWY WATER- 
WORKS FOR LIVERPOOL. 


IN pursuance of a resolution passed by the 
Liverpool City Council, the Water Committee 
have just issued a statement of expenditure 
and particulars of contracts entered into in 
connexion with the new waterworks at Vyrnwy. 
The first of the particulars given is the appor- 
tionment of wages paid, stores issued, and 
materials used at the Llanwyddn Works and 
Quarry, and the pipe line works, for the year 
1881. This statement includes items of 11,5991. 
for permanent works at the embankment; 
5,261/. for temporary accommodation works, 
including workmen’s hall, provision stores, 
houses, stables, offices, and other buildings; 
4,2551. for machinery ; 3,825!. for miscellaneous 
plant ; and 3,366l. for horses and harness, which 
with other items, make a total of 32,7901., 
being 12,1451. for wages, and 20,645l. for 
material. At the Lianwyddn Quarry, the 
amount spent for wages for the year 188] was 
1,730/.; and for material, 1,375/.; making a 
total of 3,105/. The expenditure on the pipe 
line works for the year 1881 includes items of 
45,5321. for cast-iron pipes; 4,3591. for pipe- 
laying; 1,524/. for tramway construction and 
removal; 1,675l. for machinery; 3,338. for 
miscellaneous plant; and 2,545!. for horses and 
harness. These, with other items, make a 
total for the pipe line works of 67,3631., being 
9,381l. for wages, and 57,982l. for material. 
The amounts expended in the purchase of land, 
compensations, easements, and costs up to the 
3ist of December, 1881, are as follows :—Land 
for Vyrnwy watershed and reservoir, including 
costs, 80,9771. 16s. 1d.; compensations under 
Act of 1880, &c., 15,0001.; pipe line (land, 
easements, and costs), 4,682/. 18s. 10d.; total, 
100,6601. 14s. 11d. 

The foregoing gives the general expenditure 
for the year 1881. For the three months ending 
the 3lst March, 1882, the expenditure in these 
works was as follows :—The apportionment of 
wages paid and materials used includes items of 
6,15S/.for permanent works; 1,0561.fortemporary 
accommodation work; 1,866l. for machinery ; 
9961. for miscellaneous plant; and with other 
items the total is 10,9671., being 6,1651. for wages 
and 4,501/. for materials. At Llarrwddyn Quarry 
for the three months the amount of wages paid 
was 2,967l.; expenditure on materials, 2,1391. ; 
making a totalof 5,106/. Atthe pipeline works 
for the three months the items of expenditure 
included 2,5551. for the Hirnant Tunnel; 13,5491. 
for cast-iron pipes; 2,260l. for haulaye of cast- 
iron pipes; 4,3811. for pipe-laying; 9721. for 
tramway construction and removal; 1,6121. for 
miscellaneous plant; and 5421. for superinten- 
dents, inspectors of pipes, clerks, and office 
expenses; making a total of 26,0131., being 
8,509/. for wages, and 17,2041. for materials. 
The expenses on the Mersey Crossing borin 
has been so far comparatively small, the salaries 
and materials used amounting only to 2111., 
while on the Oswestry Reservoir and contingent 
works surveys the expenditure in wages was 
1321. The amount expended in the purchase of 
lands and easements up to the 3lst March in 
relation to the pipe line was 2,6881. . 

The committee append a list of contracts 
entered into up to the date of this return (May 
2ist, 1882), which shows that the total amount 
of the contracts is 297,8861. The particular 
contracts are:—For making and delivering 


(13 1-6th miles) cast-iron socket-pipes, from 
Messrs. Cochrane & Co., 68,4941.; for (5} miles) 
pipes, from Messrs. Cochrane & Co., 34,9811. ; 
for (9} miles) pipes, from Messrs. D. Y. Stewart 
& Co., 55,8581. ; construction of Hirnant Tunnel 


(2 miles), from Mr. F. M‘Culloch, 28,800. ;. 


leading, laying, and fixing (84 miles) iron socket- 
pipes, from Mr. J. Jowett, 10,708/.; making 
and delivering (103 miles) cast-iron socket-pipes, 
from the Widnes Foundry Company, 65,0961. ; 
construction of Cynynion and Llanforda Tunnels 
(13 mile), from Mabbutt & Owen, 21,9001. 








RECORD OF BUILDING PATENTS.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


3,095. H. Conolly & A. E. Hubert, London. 
Overflow of water-closets. June 30, 1882. 

3,096. H. Conolly, London. Water-waste 
preventers. June 30, 1882. 

3,103. W. A. McI. Valon, Ramsgate. Bricks 
and tiles. July 1, 1882. 

3,127. G. Hodson, Loughborough. Manufac- 
ture of artificial stone, &c. July 3, 1882. 

3,168. M. Kellow, Penrhyndendraeth. Cutting 
and dressing stone, &c. July 5, 1882. 

3,185. J. G. Tongue, London. Ventilating 
drying-rooms, &. (Com. by H. Wattell, 
Tourcoing, France.) July 5, 1882. 

3,191. W. C. Gibson, Newcastle -on- Tyne. 
Manufacture of a certain description of bricks, 
&c. July 6, 1882. 

3,198. T. N. Sully, Wellington. 
houses, &c. July 6, 1882. 

3,229. U. Bromley, G. Crowe, and W. James, 
Chester. Flushing apparatus for water-closets, 
&e. July 7, 1882. 

3,260. J. C. Morris, Manchester. Stair-rods. 
July 10, 1882. 

3,301. T. 8S. Webb, London. Preserving from 
corrosion the surfaces of ships, piers, bridges, 


Walls of 


&c. July 12, 1882. 
3,316. W. R. Lake, London. Underground 
conduits for gas or water, &c. (Com. by A. 


Knaudt, Essen-on-the-Ruler, Prussia.) July 12, 
1882. 

3,324. C. Portway, 
July 13, 1882. 


Halstead. Gas-stoves. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 


have been given by the following applicants on 
the dates named :— 


July 4, 1882. 


1,749. C. Major, Bridgwater. 
of roofing tiles. April 12, 1882. 
2,806. 8. Deards, Harlow. Securing sheets 
of glass, &c., for roofing purposes. June 14, 
1882. 


Construction 


July 7, 1882. 


2,728. M. Cockburn, Falkirk. Public wash- 
ing houses. June 10, 1852. 

2,794. C. Hulseberg, London. Boilers for 
heating greenhouses and other buildings, &c. 
June 14, 1882. 

2,772. R. W. Hitchings, London. Machinery 
for making slabs of plaster, &c., for ceilings. 
June 13, 1582. 

2,815. A. B. Brown, Edinburgh. Apparatus 
for ventilating, &c. June 15, 1582. 


July 11, 1882. 


1,109. T. W. Helliwell, Brighouse. Securing 
sheets of zinc, &c.,to roofs or sides of buildings. 
March 7, 1882. 

2,116. A. W. Kershaw, Lancaster. 
lators. May 5, 1882. 

2,783. H. J. Haddan, London. Machinery 
for cutting and dressing stones. (Com. by A. 
McDonald, Massachusetts, U.S.A.) June 13, 
1882. 


Venti- 


July 14, 1882. 


1,113. R. Pearson, Kingston-upon-Hull. Com- 
bination stench-traps. March 8, 1882. 
1,143. E. P. Phillips, London. Spring hinges. 


£3| March 9, 1882. 


1,607. J. Matbisen, Christiania, 


Norway. 
Door-locks. April 3, 1882. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
Published during the Week ending July 8, 1882. 
5,184. E. W. Buller, Birmingham. Knobs 
and their attachments to spindles. 


_ A rectangular tubular sheath is placed in the free knob» 
in which is a spring with s tooth on its free end, and when 








* Compiled by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 28, New 














the spindle is forced into the sheath, the tooth engace ; 
one of the ratchet teeth on the spindle. To attach meta) 
necks to earthenware knobs, when the spindle is Passe 
through the neck into the knob, lead is run into the inside 
of the knob around the spindle. Nov. 28, 1881. Price ¢q_ 


5,213. J. Nicholl, Halifax. Apparatus for 
heating conservatories, &. 

This consists of two cones which form the walls of water. 
spaces. The heat is applied by a Bunsen’s burner, and the 
products of combustion pass to pipes slanting through the 
— to the exterior. (Pro. Pro.) Nov. 29, 1881, Price 


5,224. E. V. Harris, Winchester. Window- 
sashes. 

The sashes are swung u pivots, which are so con. 
structed that the sash Sa be liked out of its pivots when 
required, Nov, 29, 1831. Price 6d. 


5,228. J. Thomas, Bangor. 


A light iron casing is made of the required shape, placed 
in vi and filled with ania, the costae | is made 
strong enough to withstand the pressure of the concrete 
and to resist being corroded through until the concrete has 
set. Nov, 30, 1881. Price 6d. 


5,276. J. Teer, Salford. Fire-grates. 


These have a perforated fire-clay back and an air- 
chamber behind the back to which air is admitted from 
below the grate, A cover is fitted over the fire, which 
compels the smoke, &c., to enter this air-chamber, where it 
is . (Pro, Pro.) Dec. 2, 1881, Price 2d, 


5,279. T. Ivory, Edinburgh. Apparatus for 
heating and cooking by direct radiation from 
surfaces of metal, dc. 

This uses the burners known as “ Hofman’s tube 
burners ’’ made in the form of narrow boxes, having one 


of the faces piereed downwards with small holes for the 
issue of the gas. (Pro. Pro.) Dec. 2, 1881. Price 2d. 


5,299. H. Green, Preston. Removing obstrne- 
tions occasioned by frost in gas, water, and 
other pipes. 

A solution is made of hydro-chloric acid, &c., and lime, 
which is filtered and evaporated to dryness as a saturated 


solution. This is poured down the pipes. Dec. 3, 1851. 
Price 2d. 


5,064. E. Homan, London. Fireproof floors. 


These are made with an iron framing formed of flat bars 
united by screw-bolts and nuts and concrete. Nov. 19, 
1881. Price 6d. 

5,319. 8. Sturm, Cologne. Increasing the 
heating power of domestic stoves and fire- 
places. 


A number of horizontal perforated metal diaph are 
placed in the flue of the chimney, which prevent the heat 


Dams, retaining 


ing off so rapidly, (Pro. Pro.) Dec, 5, 1881. 
Price zd, 
5,324. W. Saunders, London. Implement 


and receiver for cleansing floors, &c. 


The implement is a modification of a squeegee in which 
the indiarubber is in form of a roller, and water is conveyed 
tothe roller by a flexible pipe leading down the handle. 
The receiver is like a dust-pan, but the outer edge is in- 
clined downwards to prevent the mud and dirt from falling 
out. (Pro. Pro.) Dec. 6, 1881. Price 2d. 


§,377. D. G. Cameron, 
closets, &c. 


The water held in the pan is sealed, and an overflow is 
arranged behind the seal, which leads into the chamber 
below. A large valve is arranged to allow of the discharge of 
the contents of the pan, and the chamber below is trapped. 
The flush is delivered, and an after-flush provided, by the 
pressure of water acting above and below a flexible dia- 
phragm, with an air-chamber above. There are two 
valves,—one for the flush, and the other for the after-flush, 
er ane of the first opening the second. Dec, 8, 1881. 

rice 8d. 


5,381. D. Gill, Weston-super-Mare. 
closet apparatus. 


The outlet from the basin to the trap is screened by a 
swing-valve which is actuated by a float in a small chamber 
to which water is admitted. The flushing-rim is made 
separate from the basin. The closet is ventilated by & 
junction-pipe in connexion with the flushing-pipe and an 
up-shaft air-pipe. A self-adjusting valve is placed in the 
junction-pipe, which closes the air-pipe when the closet 1s 
flushed, and closes the flushing-pipe when the flush is over 
leaving the air-pipe open. Dec, 9, 1881. Price 6d, 


London. Water- 


Water- 








A Caution.—At the Westminster Police 
Court, on the 8th inst., Mr. William Miller, 
decorator, of Appleford-road, Westbourne Park, 
was summoned by Inspector Lightfoot, of the 
Westminster District Board of Works, for having 
on the 9th of June placed a quantity of white- 
washing material over a public grating commu- 
nicating with a sewer. Mr. Warrington Rogers, 
who prosecuted for the Board of Works of the 
Westminster District, stated that the material 
consigned to the sewer by the defendant amal- 
gamated with road refuse and formed a kind of 
cement or concrete, which blocked up the traps 
of the sewers and prevented the proper flow of 
sewage. The defence was that there had been 
no harm done by getting rid of some dirty water. 
The inspector said that the consistency of the 
material was quite equal to that of mud, if not 
thicker. Mr. D’Eyncourt thought there was 
proof of a very dangerous practice, and inflicted 
a fine of 20s. and costs. — . 
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THE SANITARY CONDITION OF 
LAMBETH. 


Art the meeting of the Lambeth Vestry, on 
the 13th inst., Mr. Andrew moved the following 
motion :— 

‘*That in consequence of the frequent reports of 
our medical officer and the inspectorsof nuisances, we, 
the Vestry of Lambeth, desire to draw the attention 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works to the unsani- 
tary condition of the great majority of habitable 
buildings, owing to the amount of sewer-gas con- 
ducted thereinto, and to suggest that this unsatis- 
factory state of things may be remedied by the 


compulsory adoption of the principle of inserting an 
iatarentl an conjointly with the construction 
of an air ber in the house-drain at a point 


between the inlet to the main sewer, and before 
entering or passing under any buildings), and the 
continuation of all soil-pipes to the highest point of 
the roofs, such soil-pipes to be left open at the top 
for through-ventilation from the air-chamber ; or by 
any other means the Board may devise to prevent 
the admission of sewer-gas,” 


Mr. France seconded, 

Mr. Bygrave dwelt upon the importance of 
improved sanitary appliances, and expressed a 
conviction that if the suggestion of Mr. Andrew 
tended to lessen the spread of disease, Lambeth 
would have reason to be thankful to that 
gentleman. 

Mr. Sharpley remarked that a man who 
devised a scheme to prevent the encroachment 
of obnoxious inhalations into dwelling-houses 
would prove an undoubted benefactor to the 
human race. At present private houses were 
the only means by which public sewers were 
ventilated, 

Mr. Bennett hoped the matter would be 
thoroughly thrashed out in the Sewers Com- 
mittee. To his mind the defective manner in 
which drains were laid had much to do with the 
nuisances that arose in the metropolis. 

Mr. Fowler remarked upon the healthy con- 
dition of Lambeth, and said that, with the view 
of ascertaining the merits of the plan proposed 
by Mr. Andrew, he should like to see a model 
of it prepared, and every investigation made 
with respect to it. 

The motion was agreed to. 








SALE OF FREEHOLD GROUND-RENTS 
|AND FREEHOLD HOUSES IN 
ISLINGTON. 


One of the largest sales of the above class 
of property which has been held in London for 
some time past took place on Tuesday in last 
week, in the large room at the Cannon-street 
Hotel, when Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, & Co. 
submitted to competition the Barnsbury Park 
Estate in Islington. The property was described 
as consisting of the valuable freehold ground- 
rents amounting to 812/. per annum, secured 
upon the whole of Barnsbury Park, Barnsbury- 
square, Mountford-terrace, Mountford-crescent, 
Upper Park-street, Brooksby-street, Henry- 
street, Barnsbury-mews, and Brooksby-mews, 
a large portion of Liverpool-road, Thornhill- 
road and John-street, and Offord-road, extending 
over an area of about twenty-seven acres, and 
comprising upwards of 300 houses, including 
numerous shops, workshops, and other business 
premises. The particulars stated that the pro- 
perty would be sold, as regarded most of the 
lots, with reversion to the rack-rents in 26} 
years, and as respected three of the lots in 
seven years, and that these rents were esti- 
mated to produce at the present time nearly 
14,0001. per annum. The property was divided 
into 85 lots, 46 of which consisted of actual 
ground-rents, ranging from 61. to 1001. each, 
and producing 812/. per annum, as already 
stated; the remaining 39 lots consisting of 


freehold residences in Barnsbury Park, Barns- | & 


bury-square, and other portions of the estate, 
let on leases for terms expiring in 26$ years, at 
& peppercorn rent, after which the purchasers 
would be entitled to the rack-rents, the total 
estimated annual value of which was 4,392I. 
One of the conditions of the sale provided for 
the preservation of the garden in Barnsbury- 
Square as a pleasure garden for the use of the 
Owners and occupiers of the houses in the 
Square. Mr. Tewson, the auctioneer, in com- 
mencing the proceedings, observed that the 
Bale was originally intended to take place 
at the Auction Mart, but the large attendance 
proved that there was no room ‘at the Mart 
large enough. In adverting to the great value 
of the property, he said that the rack-rents 





were, in every case, believed to have been fairly 
estimated, and based upon the actual rents at 
present paid by the occupiers, but that with the 
growing increase in value of property in the 
district, it. was reasonable to conclude that 
higher rents might be expected on the expira- 
tion of the ground leases. Every lot was sold, 
the total proceeds being upwards of 73,0001. 








THE SEWERAGE OF SLOUGH, BUCKS. 


THE sewerage works in this town, which were 
commenced in the summer of 1878, and carried 
out under the advice of Mr. R. B. Grantham, 
M.Inst.C.E., were completed in August, 1880, 
and the house connexions are made nearly 
throughout the town. A new system of sewers 
was laid down, and kept entirely distinct from 
the drains discharging the surface and storm 
water. 

The sewage is conveyed to tanks at a pumping 
station erected on the west side of the Railway 
Viaduct between Windsor and Slough, and is 
thence pumped by a 10-h.p. engine to a piece of 
land near Dorney Common, about one mile and 
three-quarters further west. 

The works were let in four contracts: No. 1 
to Messrs. James Watt & Co., for the engines, 
pumps, and rising main; No. 2 to Messrs. Jones 
& Jepson, for the sewers; No. 3 to Mr. Wood- 
bridge, of Maidenhead, for the tanks and 
engine-house; and No. 4 to several contractors 
for various small works. Mr, F. Smith was 
clerk of works. 

The population now connected to the sewers 
is 5,500, and the normal daily flow of sewage is 
about 70,009 gallons a day, or about 13 gallons 
per head. The area of land acquired by the 
Board is about 25 acres, but at present it has 
been found sufficient to lay out about half of 
this on the broad irrigation system. The 
sewage is pumped up about four days per week 
in dry weather, and the quantity of land to 
which sewage is daily applied is about eight 
acres, 

The subsoil of the farm is gravel, and no 
difficulty has been found in disposing of the 
sewage, which disappears within a short time of 
application. There are no under-drains and no 
effluent, and, it is stated, no cause for complaint. 
Good crops of mangold and Italian rye grass 
have been grown and are now growing. 

By separating the sewage from the surface- 
water, the sewage of 5,500 people is regularly 
and effectually disposed of upon a total area of 
thirteen acres, or more than 400 people to the 
acre, without nuisance or offence of any kind. 

Complaints were made when the house- 
drains were first connected of the offensive 
smells from the sewers. Ventilation is now 
effected by connecting the sewers with the 
lamp-posts, the shafts of which are 4 in. in 
diameter at the bottom, and 2% in. at the top. 
In addition to these, iron up-shafts, 6 in. in 
diameter have been fixed to the dead side-walls 
of the houses with Archimedian-screw cowls 
fixed on the top. 

Where these means have been adopted the 
sewers, we learn, have been rendered inoffensive, 
and it has been determined to increase the 
number of the ventilators. 








FIRE-RISKS FROM ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING. 


Tue Committee of the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers and of Electricians, appointed on 
May the llth, 1882, to consider the subject of 
fire-risks arising from electric lighting, have 
formulated a set of rules and regulations for 
the prevention of these risks:— These rules 
and regulations are drawn up, not only for the 
uidance and instruction of those who have 
electric-lighting apparatus installed on their 
premises, but for the reduction to a minimum 
of those risks of fire which are inherent to 
every system of artificial illumination. 

The chief dangers of every new application 
of electricity arise mainly from ignorance and 
inexperience on the part of those who supply 
and fit up the requisite plant. 

The difficulties that beset the electric engi- 
neer are chiefly internal and invisible, and they 
can only be effectually guarded against by 
“testing” or probing with electric currents. 
They depend chiefly on leakage, undue resist- 
ance in the conductor, and bad joints, which 
lead to waste of energy and the production of 
heat. These defects can only be detected by 





measuring, by means of special apparatus, the 
currents that are either ordinarily or for the 
purpose of testing, passed through the circuit. 
Bare or exposed conductors should always be 
within visual inspection, since the accidental 
falling on to, or the thoughtless placing of 
other conducting bodies upon such conductors 
might lead to “short-circuiting,” or the sudden 
generation of heat due to a powerful current 
of electricity in conductors too small to carry it. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that amongst 
the chief enemies to be guarded against are the 
presence of moisture and the use of “earth” 
as part of the circuit. Moisture leads to loss of 
current and to the destruction of the conductor 
by electrolytic corrosion, and the injudicious 
use of “earth” as a part of the circuit tends 
to magnify every other source of difficulty and 
danger. 

The chief element of safety is the employ- 
ment of skilled and experienced electricians to 
supervise the work. 

The rules are signed,—F. H.Webb, secretary. 








COMPENSATION CASES. 


FARDELL VU. METROPOLITAN AND METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


THIS was @ case arising out of the completion 
of the Inner Circle by the Metropolitan and 
Metropolitan District Railway Companies, heard 
on the 12th inst. inthe Lord Mayor’s Court. The 
claimant was Mr. Thomas 8. Fardell, carrier, 
contractor, and job-master, 4, The Crescent, 
Minories. ; 

Mr. Philbrick, Q.C., and Mr. Francis Turner 
appeared far the claimant ; and the defendant com- 
— were represented by Mr. Webster, Q.C., and 

- Moulton. 

The claim was in respect of loss of business, Xc., 
through the above-named premises being required 
for the purpose of carrying out the communication 
between Aldgate and the Mansion House. The jury 
having viewed the premises, 

Mr. Philbrick, in opening the case for the 
claimant, said Mr. Fardell was a licensed carman 
and contractor, to which he had added the business 
of a job-master,and the premises in question com- 
prised his residence and offices, and were the head- 
quarters and ceutre from which avery extensive 
business was carried on. He took the premises in 
The Crescent, Minories, with a fourteen years’ lease 
from Christmas, 1873. Mr. Ellis was the lessee, 
having the premises from the Corporation for 351 a 
year, subject to the usual covenants. Mr. Fardell, 
about the same time obtained premises adjoining 
from the Trinity House for the purpose of a stabling 
dep6t for vans and horses. He also had premises 
adjoining rented from a Mr. Hilbury. These 


would have interfered if the vans had been allowed 
to stand inthe street. He had also five or six other 
stables in different of London connected by 
telephone with the office. Altogether, about 
120 horses were employed in the work. It was 
important that a carman should be near his cus- 
tomers, and also near the line of traffic between the 
City and the docks. The claimant was agent for 
the Great Eastern, Great Northern, Midland, and 
also did business for the South-Eastern and other 
companies. After making every possible allowance, 
the net profit arising from the business was some- 
thing like 7,7001. a — The amount they claimed 
was made up as follows :—The premises were esti- 
mated at 44 years’ purchase for the remainder of 
the term, which, with 10 per cent. added for com- 


removal, 50/.; the stables adjoining, 400/., which 


In addition to this he claimed for loss of business 
one year’s profits, or 7,700/. 

Mr. Slater, accountant, was examined as to the 
value of the business. He said the ss total 


which 32,800/. consisted of large contracts. Since 
the change of residence, the business was less by 
3,700. per annum. 


addressed the jury on behalf of the company, con~- 
tending that the claimant could have no difficulty im 
obtaining other and equally suitable premises for 


entitled to fair compensation for any loss or incon- 
venience he might sustain. 

The | Recorder then briefly summed up, and the 
jury, after a brief deliberation, awarded the sum of 


1, 1402. 





a 


EXTENSIONS) JOINT COMMITTEE. 


mises consisting of a frontage, 118, Minories, and a 
warehouse, 3, America-square. 





stables or lay-byes were necessary, as the police 


pulsory sale, would be 370é. ; fixtures, 64/. ; cost of» 
had been expended on them, making in all, 3844. 


earnings for the last three years was 4,9002., of . 
On the second day of the case, Mr. Webster : 


his business in the Minories, and that he was only , 


THE CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY (LIMITED) — 
Y. THE METROPOLITAN AND METROPOLITAN — 
DISTRICT RAILWAY COMPANY (CITY LINES AND 


Tu1s was a claim for a leasehold interest in pre- , 


Mr. Grantham, Q.C., M.P., appeared for the © 
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claimants; and Mr. R. E. Webster, Q.C., and Mr. 
Moulton for the defendants. 

Mr. Grantham, in opening the case, said the 
claimants, whose head-quarters were in Manchester, 
took these premises in 1874 ona 28 years’ lease from 
December 25th, 1873. The manager of the soci-ty, 
after looking about the neighbourhood for suitable 
premises, found that the rent of these was very 
moderate in comparison with what was to be obtained 
elsewhere. The landlord, being very anxious to let, 
came down in his demands from 400/. to 250/. a year, 
to which the claimants and undertook to 
lay out, and did lay out upon them, 640/. Finding 
that they would very soon have to remove, as the 
railway was coming, and being anxious to keep 
together their business connexion, which had be- 
come very profitable, they secured other premises 
in Leman-street, to which they removed, leaving 
those in the Minories empty. They took this course 
rather than make up a claim against the railway 
companies, and now they came forward in the most 
honest and straightforward manner possible, and 
made a claim for the value of the lease only, asking 
nothing for injury to trade. 

Mr. Webster, after the statement, had a brief 
colloguy with Mr. Grantham, and he then stated 
that the defendant com had no knowledge until 
after what fell from Mr. becaihaes that it was in 
consequence of the railway companies coming that 
the claimants took other premises. As Mr. Grant- 
bam stated that he could prove that it was a lond- 
“ide removal in consequence of the fear of the railway 
coming, he (Mr. Webster) had agreed to consent to 
a — for 1,000/. eo od i 

he surveyors e in the case were,—Mr. 
Edwin Fox, Mr. : co, and Mr. E. F. D. Fuller, 
for the claimants; and Mr. J. R. Bonny, Mr. E. N. 
Clifton, and Mr. E. Farmer, for the railway com- 
pany. 





CITY OF LONDON REAL PROPERTY COMPANY Vv. THE 
METROPOLITAN AND METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
RAILWAY COMPANIES. 

On Monday last this case was decided befcre 

the Recorder (Sir T. Chambers, Q.C., M.P.) 

and a special jury. 

Mr. Webster, Q.C., and Mr. Freeman, in- 
structed by Messrs. Tatham & Co., appeared 
for the plaintiffs; Mr. Matthews, Q.C., Mr. 
Bidder, Q.C., and Mr. Gye, instructed by 
Messrs. Burchell, represented the defendant 
companies. 


The plaintiffs claimed compensation for the com- 
pulsory acquisition of certain building land situate 
in Great Tower-street, between Mark-lane and 
Mincing-lane, and which was required for the com- 

letion of the Inner Circleline. The site in question 

been cleared of its old buildings by the plaintiffs, 
with the view of carrying out extensive improve- 
ments, ard it was urged by their learned couneel 
that as they had acquired the whole leasehold 
interest, the railway companies would be saved a 
great deal of trouble, as they would not have to deal 
with a number of separate interests. The actual area 
at first proposed to be taken was 6,440 ft., and the net 
rental which the plaintiffs expected to derive was 
7,4001. Twenty years’ pure was the least 
that might be ex in connexion with such 
property, but they asked only nineteen years’ pur- 
chase, which came out at 140,600/. Deductin 
3,150/. for ground-rent, made the sum 137, 4504, 
The expense of the new building contemplated was 
reckoned at 22,400/., which brovght the amourt 
down to 115,000/., and adding the usual 10 per cent. 
for forced sale, made the tetal claim 136,500/. 

After a three days’ hearing in March last, the 
case was adjourned with a view to an arrangement ; 
and on Monday Mr. Webster intimated that the 
companies had agreed to acquire only 4,242 square 
feet of the land, and to pay for the space 63,630/., 
or at the rate of about 15/. per equare foot. 

A verdiet for that amount was accordingly 
entered. 








SCOTCH NEWS. 


‘ale of Leven.—The ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone of the Ewing-Gilmour Insti- 
tute,—Mr. W. E. Gilmour’s munificent gift to 
the Vale of Leven,—took place on the 24th ult., 
and was performed with Masonic honours. The 
ceremony of laying the stone was performed by 
Brother J. M. Martin, P.G.M., who was presented 
by Miss Campbell, of Tillichewan, with a hand- 
some silver trowel—the gift of Mr. Gilmour. 
Miss Campbell also gracefully performed the 
ceremony of “naming” the Institute. There- 
after, Brother Martin addressed the assemblage. 
He congratulated Brother Gilmour on the suc- 
cessful issue of the day’s proceedings, and stated 
that it was a cause of profound thankfulness 
when a neighbourhood such as this was blessed 
with gentlemen like Brother Gilmour, who, 
deriving his wealth from the people, was not 
forgetful of their interests. The Institute will 
consist of one large reading-room, smoking and 

room, hall, commitee-room, coffee-room, 
and lavatories, with attendant’s apartments. 





The cost of the building, with the fund invested 
for the supply of newspapers and various maga- 
zines, will be about 5,000l. 

Dundee.—A special meeting of the Dundee 
School Board was held on the 22nd of June, 
Professor Moncur in the chair, for the purpose 
of considering the terms which they would offer 
to the Town Council for the acquisition of a 
site for the erection of the Harris Institution, 
the gift of ex-Bailie Harris to the School 
Board, on behalf of the town. The site pro- 
posed to be acquired extends to 121 poles, and 
lies on the east side of Courthouse-square. Mr. 
Maclaren, the architect, submitted a plan show- 
ing the proposed site of a school sufficient to 
afford accommodation for 1,000 scholars. After 
full consideration, the Board instructed the 
clerk to make offer to the Town Council of 
31. 10s. per pole for 120 poles, upon the footing 
that 20 poles thereof would be taken off their 
hands by the Town Council and Police Com- 
mission jointly, and thrown into Courthouse- 
square for widening the same, at the same rate 
of feu-duty,—namely, 3!. 10s. per pole. 








THE NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


Sir,—As the daily press, from the great 
journal downwards, has quoted liberally from 
your “‘ Additional Chapter to the Story of the 
Government Offices,” it may be hoped that the 
love of art has so permeated the general public 
that they at last take some interest in such 
proposed architectural works as they will have 
to pay for. Just ten years ago, when the erec- 
tion of the Natural History Museum, a new 
National Gallery, the new Post Office, Court of 
Justice, and several other Government buildings 
was announced, I remember that there was 
then as now much the same feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion with the way in which things were managed 
at the Office of Works. A correspondent in the 
Times,—believed to be Sir Henry Layard,— 
said :-—“‘ Never has the violation of common 
sense in the determination of what our public 
buildings are to be been so conspicuous as at 
the present time. Arrangements are being 
made for building the public offices in Downing- 
street, the South Kensington Museum, &c. 
The plans for the War and Admiralty Offices 
are being considered, Heaven only knows how 
or by whom. The First Commissioner of Works 
takes his orders from the Treasury, which, by 
fits and starts, lets him have his own way or 
stops proceedings. But the Treasury is the 
constitutional authority for finance, and if it 
goes into architecture it steps beyond its pro- 
vince. The First Commissioner is not chosen 
for any architectural qualifications. He is a 
Minister directly responsible to Parliament for 
the expenses upon the national buildings and 
the administration of a propersystem. But the 
working of the present ‘no system’ is to per- 
mit the First Commissioner for the time being 
to indulge in any whims of his own, though he 
may have protested that he knows nothing of 
art. At one time ‘ costliness and extravagance,’ 
at another ‘meanness,’ at another ‘ vacillation 
and uncertainty.” Sometimes, however, months 
of labour and expense upon plans and estimates 
ordered by this officer are thrown away by a 
vigorous First Lord of the Treasury changing 
the style from Gothic to Renaissance, as in the 
case of the Foreign Office, or from Renaissance 
to Gothic or Romanesque, as in that of the 
Natural History Museum.” 

Here, then, is “‘ confusion worse confounded.” 
And it may be reasonably asked who in the 
midst of it all is responsible to the paymaster ? 
The perfunctory style of the discussion in the 
House of Lords on the 14th inst. shows that it 
is useless to expect it from Parliament. 

The writer of the letter I have quoted from 
urges a permanent advising council,—to con- 
sist of three architects, one named by the 
Government, ore by the Royal Academy, and 
one by the Rvyal Institute of British Archi- 
tects; of three artists, one a painter, one a 
sculptor, and one a Cecorator; one surveyor ; 
together with two laymen, one being a member 
of the House of Lords, another a member of the 
House of Commons,—in all nine members. To 
insure responsible attendance to the duty, let 
this council be paid. A very moderate tax on 
the expenditure upon the public buildings,—say 
a farthing in the pound,—would amply suffice. 
This council would act as a jury to give a verdict 
on hehalf of the public, and the First Commis- 
sioner would be the judge to adopt it, or to give 
good reasons for rejecting it. The operation of 











this plan would be as follows :—The First Com- 
missioner having got his plans and estimates of 
an intended edifice would summon the perma. 
nent council. Their report would be made and 
published, and the plans and models exhibited 
to the public. He would then report to the 
Treasury, and the cost of the proposed building 
would be submitted to Parliament. By this 
means caprice, extravagance, vacillation, and 
meanness would be prevented, Parliament would 
know for what it was voting public money, and 
the public would have the means of expressing 
its opinion on buildings which are always to be 
before its eyes, to gratify or disgust them. 

Instead of this, or some similar and intelli- 
gible arrangement, which would be the best 
guarantee that the national buildings should 
exhibit the highest architectural art, the best 
materials, and the most perfect construction, 
the public is compelled to rely upon the un- 
checked, irresponsible notions of the permanent 
secretary of the Office of Works, who in the 
Committee of 1877 gave the following answer 
to Mr. Beresford-Hope :— 

“If you were building a new War Office or a 
new Admiralty it would be infinitely better built 
and more satisfactory in every way if it were 
built in the Department. ... . The only addi- 
tional expense involved would be the hiring of 
a few temporary draughtsmen.” 

Well! Mr. A. B. Mitford has evidently any 
amount of pluck, and perhaps our oracle is pre- 
pared to assert that the New Post-office, a work 
of the Department, shows as much advance on 
previous architectural works, and as much 
originality, asthe New Natural History Museum 
by Mr. Waterhouse, or the London University 
building in Burlington-gardens by Mr. Penne- 
thorne. H. DE SIvAkt. 








SCULPTURAL COMPETITION, 
ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 


S1r,—In your last week’s number you make a 
short reference tothe competition for the tculp- 
tural panels, St.George’s Hall, Liverpool, speak- 
ing more favourably of the designs sent in than the 
local paper. As one of the competitors, I should 
like to say that vo notice has been given us as 
to the calling in of a professional arbitrator in 
decision, neither have we heard of any name 
mentioned. For my own part, I should not 
have entered into it, but 1 have hada great 
deal to do with the building, and am, I believe, 
nearly the only surviving one of those engaged 
in its erection in the year 1843. My father, the 
late James Kelsey, assisted by myself, made the 
full-size modeJs in London for the Corinthian 
capitals and other portions of architectural 
sculpture; and my father, in 1844, went to 
Liverpool by the wish of the original architect 
of the building, H. Lonsdale Elmes, and com- 
pleted the whole of the external architectural 
sculpture, which was done in 1846. The year 
after, Mr. Elmes died, and things were almost 
at a stand-still until 1849. In August, 1849, I 
was, by the wish of Mr. W. H. Wordley, who had 
been resident drawing clerk for Mr. Elmes, 
engaged to execute the models for the interior 
decorations, which we carried on under the 
superintendence of Mr.Wordley andthethentown 
surveyor, Mr. J. Wightman. In the year 1851, 
Professor C. R. Cockerell, R.A., took the build- 
ing in hand. Under his directions I completed 
the various models and works required, having 
two of the rooms in the building for a studio. 
All these works were completed in the year 
1856. The panels now in question were often 
spoken of, particularly between myself and Mr. 
W. H. Wordley, who has since died ; and I think 
the designs we have sent in embody some of the 
ideas then entertained. 

We have taken a comprehensive view of the 
matter because we considered that to design 
only seven out of twenty-eight would be un- 
satisfactory. With these views we have sent 
twenty-eight outline designs and nine quarter 
full-size models illustrating nine of the outlines. 

CoMPETITORS. 








Messrs. Chubb & Son’s Works — Messrs. 
Chubb & Son, the eminent safe and lock manu- 
facturers, have decided on removing their busi- 
ness from Wolverhampton to London. Their 
works in Wolverhampton have been established 
over fifty years. Having, however, acquired 
extensive premises in London, the firm pro- 


pose to concentrate their business in the 
metropolis. 















Juty 22, 1882.] 
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PURCHASES BY THE ART-UNION OF 
LONDON. 
Tue following are the principal works 
sclected by prizeholders of the Art-Union of 
London :— 


the Royal Academy.—Asleep, Mrs. Laura 
7 Alma-Tad “ 75l. ; The of a Pine Wood, 
Stuart Lloyd, .; A Vexed Question, L. C. 


Flenley, 40/.; Dread Winter, John Piggott, 401. ; 
A Litdle King, W. aa 401. ; ———. Miss 
C. J. Weekes, 36/. 15s.; The Last Road, Hector 
Caffieri, 35/. ; An Anxious Moment, Norman Taylor, 
301; “The Winds and the Waves of the Ocean, 
Davidson Knowles, 30/. ; ‘Multiplication is Vexa- 
tion,” G. W. C. Hutchinson, 30/. ; Poachers, Edwd. 
Holmes, 25/. ; On the Beach, Mumblies, near Swan- 
T. Griffiths, 202. ji 
ee the Society of British Artists.--Mothera and 
Children, G. A. Holmes, 1004; Moel Wyn, Fes- 
tiniog Valley Jas. Peel, 75/.; Waterfall on the 
Dulas, South Wales, J. B. Smith, 75/.; A Sandy 
Road near Grindleford — Derbyshire, Geo. 
Turner, 651; “ Boys will Boys,” Walter 8. 
Stacey, 60/. ; Rustic Flirtation, J. T. Peele, 50/. ; 
The Casbah, Algiers, Ph. Pavy, 500. ; Coliecting 
Leaves, W. Luker, 50/.; Sunday Afternoon, 
Jas. Gow, 50/.; The Highest Bidder, Jas. Hayllar, 
501. ; Towing over the ‘Tide, W. L. bb Som 401. ; 
The Mist of the Morning, G. S. Walters, 40/. ; 
Five o’Clock Tea, Sydney Muschamp, 35/. ; Rest by 
the Way, W. Bromley, 35/. ; Sussex Flats, A. Glen- 
dening, jun., 35/.; Trawlers going down Channel, 
G. S. Walters, 35/.; Driviag the Cows to Marsh, 
T. F. Goodall, 35/.; Early Morning, Lynmouth, 
North Devon, Mrs. Harriet A. Seymour, 30/. ; The 
Old Well at Eashing, Ralph Todd, 251. ; gy 
time, A. Quinton, 25/.; Boulogne Fishing-Girl, H. 
Caffieri, 25/.; The Mill-Weir, Edward R. “< K 
251. ; Corrie’s Coal Derrick in ip Reach, W. L. 
Wyllie, 25/.; Passing Clouds, H. Maurice Page, 
95l.; Noon, T. F. Wainwright, 20/.; Beating up 
Thames, Claude T. S. Moore, 20/. ; Boulogne Milk- 
Girl, H. Caffieri, 202. 

From the Grosvenor Gallery.—Good-night to the 
Flowers, R. P. Staples, 80/. ; In the Heart of Dart- 
moor, J. Whipple, 31/. 10s. ; “‘ Tiger, Tiger, burning 
bright,” &c., J. W. Taylor, 307. 

From the Royal Scottish Academy. —Windy 
Weather, Loch Insh, Inverness-shire, W. B. Brown, 
451. 

From the Royal Seciety of Painters in Water- 
colours.—Near the Rialto, looking towards the 
Palazzo Foscari, Venice, W. Callow, 42/.; Bri 
over the Duddon, Autumn, C. Rigby, 31/. 10s, ; the 
Ear Rock, Mullion Cove, Communil, 8S. P. Jackson, 
20/. 

From the Institute of Painters in Water-colours.— 
Claseywell Pool, near Prince Town, Dartmoor, 
Philip Mitchell, 26/. 5s. 

From the Royal Albert Hail.—For the Abbot's 
Table, F. Andreotti, 42/.; ‘‘The Skies, they were 
Ashen and Sober,” J. Anderson, 301.; Near Hart- 
land, Devon, J. E. Meadows, 25/.; In Burnham 
Beeches, A. Morris, 20/. ; Morning on the Loddon, 
A. Morris, 202. ; A Stitch in Time, J. G. Faed, 207. 

From the Royal Hibernian Academy.—The Pretty 
Cup-bearer, A. F. Patten, 18/. 18s. 








RATING OF BUILDERS’ PREMISES. 


On the 10th inst. the Assessment Committee of 
St.George’s, Hanover-square, met to consider appeals 
against the Supplemental Valuation List. Amongst 
the appeals heard was that of Messrs. Mclachlan & 
Sons, of a Common and St. James’s-street, 
who appealed against an assessment made upon 
workshops, &c., mage taken by them in Johnson- 
street, Westminster. The case had been before the 
Committee under a Provisional Valuation List in 
Jan last, when they refused to allow the deduc- 
tion of one-third to which factories are entitled 
under the Valuation Metropolis Act, but treated it 
as a house, and only allowed a deduction of one- 
sixth. On the re-hearing of the case on Monday 
last, the Committee allowed the appeal, thereby 
conceding the principle that a builder and con- 
tractor’s premises, in which machinery is used, is 
entitled to be classed as a ‘‘ Factory” under the 
Valuation Metropolis Act. Mr. W. H. Blanch, 
Assessment Valuer and Rate and Tax Adjustor, of 
8, Stationers’ Hall-court, conducted the appeal on 
behalf of the appellants. - 








Practical Engineering.—In addition to 
the lectures on “ Physical Science,” now being 
delivered in the new Science Theatre of the 
Alexandra Palace, by students of the College of 
Practical Engineering, Muswell-hill, the college 
staff will be reinforced by a number of eminent 
practical engineers, who will give lectures on 
some of the most important topics in civil and 
mechanical engineering. The first of these 
lectures will be on the difficult subject of 

Waterworks” by the Hon. W. J. McAlpine, 


past-president of the American Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 
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SUBURBAN BUILDING LAND. 


Mr. CHARLEs Betton, on behalf of the United 
Land Company, Limited, has recently purchased 
six of the most valuable building estates in the 
neighbourhood of the Metropolis, viz. :— 


1. The Kilburn House Estate, comprising about 
thirty acres of freehold building land, with front- 
ages to Edgware-road, Priory -road, an 
Willesden-lane, near] adjoining Alec Keene’s. 

2. The Oaklands Hall te, late the residence 
of Sir Charles Murray, adjoining the Oak Lodge 
Estate, Kilburn, with valuable frontages to West 
End-lane, Palmerston-road, and Kingsgate-road. 

3. The King’s-road Estate, Fulham, consisting of 
nearly twenty acres of freehold building land, with 
three excellent houses thereon, and extensive front- 
ages to King’s-road, Hurlingham-road, &c. 

4. The Elmhurst Estate, Upton, close to West 
Ham Park, consisting of about sixteen acres 
of very eligible building land, with extensive front- 
ages to main roads. 

_ 5. The Bruce Grove Estate, Tottenham, consist- 
ing of about thirty acres of freehold building land, 
adjoining the Great Eastern Railway Station. 

6. The Harrow-road Estate, eye con- 
sisting of about twenty acres of freehold buildi 
land, with extensive frontages to the Harrow- , 
leading to the Edgware-road. 


The whole of these properties are well placed, 
and will have main drainage, well-made roads, 
and curbed footpaths, the contracts for which 
will be shortly entered into to enable the land 
to be offered to the public in the ensuing 
spring. 

The cost of these six building estates, includ- 
ing works, is upwards of 200,0001. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


West Bromwich.—On the 4th inst. the new 
Church of St. Paul, which has been erected at 
Gold’s Hill, was opened for divine worship. 
The sermon was preached by the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Lichfield, who referred to the circum- 
stances under which the new church had been 
erected. He said these circumstances were 
very remarkable, and could not be made too 
public. The congregation which would worship 
in that building was originally gathered in 
schools erected by the firm of the late John 
Bagnall & Sons. The schools were, however, 
sold about three years ago to the West Brom- 
wich School Board, and this new church, which 
would be consecrated in the autumn, had been 
built to receive that congregation. The history 
of the church was curious, and he might almost 
say unique,—it was literally a church that had 
been transplanted there from another site. It 
was originally erected by Messrs. John Bagnall 
& Sons for the workmen employed at Cappon 
Fields Blast Furnaces, and the memorial win- 
dow which adorned the present edifice was 
placed in the old building twenty-seven years 
ago by the workmen as an offering of gratitude 
to the firm for the gift of the church. Ulti- 
mately the services were discontinued in the 
church at Cappon Fields, and since then the 
vicar of St. James’s (the Rev. R. Wall) pur- 
chased it, and it had been transferred piece- 
meal to the new site, at a cost of something 
like 2,2001., which amount would include the 
furniture and fittings. The church, which is a 
plain structure, will seat about 300 persons. 

Eastbourne.—The new Church of All Souls, 
Eastbourne, was consecrated on the 6th inst. by 
the Bishop of Chichester. The style of the build- 
ing is described as being Lombard Byzantine. 
The subsoil being very bad, the concrete founda- 
tions had to be carried down to a depth of from 
17 ft. to 20 ft. The building consists of nave, 
north and south aisles, chancel, chancel aisles, 
apse and tower, the latter connected with the 
church by a shortarcade. The external dimen- 
sions are 127 ft. by 68 ft. by 51 ft. to ridge of 
nave ; internal ditto, nave, 86 ft. 6 in. by 33 ft. 
by 39 ft. to plate, or 49 ft. to top of open timber 
roof. The north and south aisies are each 75 ft. 
by 13 ft. by 18 ft. to plate, or 26 ft. to top of 
lean-to roof. The chancel is divided from the 
nave by an arch 24 ft. wide, 37 ft. high, and 
measures 19 ft. by 33 ft. by 38 ft. to wooden 
ceiling. The apse, having a 12 ft. radius, con- 
tains seven windows with spherical stone vault 
over and a reredos in Caen stone. The north 
chancel aisle, 19 ft. by 13 ft., is arranged as a 
vestry, whilst the corresponding south aisle 
contains the organ, a fine instrument by Bishop 
& Sons. The campanile at the south-west 
corner is 16 ft. square by 83 ft. in height, and 
contains a clock with four faces by Dent & Co., 
and a peal of five bells by Mears & Stainbank. 





The materials of the church are Keymer bricks 
and buff bricks from Tamworth, with red and 
buff terra cotta by Gibbs & Canning, of Tam- 
worth. Internally the walls are lined with 
Burham bricks and the stone arcading is in 
white and blue Corsham. The latter, as also 
the pulpit, desk, font, and mosaics were executed 
by Farmer & Brindley, of London. The corona 


q | of sixty jets, the hanging lamps, and the pulpit 


rail were made by Hart, Son, & Peard; the 
tile floors and writing by Simpson & Sons; the 
iron railing by Johnston Bros. The contractor 
for the general work was Mr. James Peerless, 
of Eastbourne, and the clerk of works Mr. 
Walter Peart. The total cost has been about 
18,0001., and the whole of the work was carried 
out from the designs and under the directions 
of Messrs. Parr, Strong, & Parr, architects, 
London. 

Bath.—On the 3rd inst. the Rev. Canon 
Bernard laid the corner-stone of a new chancel, 
which, together with a vestry and an organ- 
chamber, is to beadded to St. Stephen’s Church, 
Lansdown. The dimensions of the work are,— 
chancel, 27 ft. by 21 ft. 6 in.; vestry, 14 ft. by 
17 ft. 6 in. ; organ-chamber, 12 ft. by 17 ft. 6 in. 
The chancel will have an apsidal end, and will 
be lighted by three two-light windows; on the 
right side the organ-chamber will be built, 
and on the opposite side it is intended to 
erect the vestry. As far as possible the general 
harmony of the building will be preserved, 
although, in making these additions, a purer 
style of Decorated Gothic will be used. The 
work is from designs of Mr. Wilcox, architect, 
of Bath, and Messrs. Morgan & Lovell, also of 
that city, are the contractors. Their contract 
amounts to 1,440/. A new organ, to supersede 
the one at present occupying the gallery under- 
neath the tower, will be built by Mr. Vowles, of 
Bristol. 

Lochgilphead. — The committee chosen to 
further the erection of a new church on the site 
of the old one met on the 7th inst. to select a 
plan. Two plans by Mr. Baldie were approved 
of, but the committee left themselves to be 
guided by the decisien of the Baird Trust as to 
which of them should become the building plan, 
also to abide by any modification of either plan 
the Trust may suggest or decided upon. The 
architect's estimate of the cost of the building 
is 2,3001. 

Kendal.—The parishioners are about to re- 
model the interior of St. George’s Church, 
Kendal, and to re-seat the whole with open 
seats. A heating apparatus and a new organ 
are to be placed in the church, and the choir- 
stalls are to be removed to the east end. The 
architect is Mr. D. Brade, of Kendal. 








Miscellanea, 


The Worcestershire Art and Industrial 
Exhibition. — This undertaking, which has 
been in preparation for the last six months, was 
opened on Tuesday by Lord Beauchamp. Origi- 
nally projected as a local exhibition of art and 
industry confined to the county, it was so 
warmly supported,—upwards of 6,000/. having 
been readily subscribed within the county asa 
guarantee fund,—that it was determined to 
extend its range as to the art portion. At the 
private view this portion of the exhibition 
was pronounced more excellent than anything 
that had hitherto been attempted in the 
provinces, the Manchester Art Treasures 
Exhibition, of course, excepted. It contains 
a great many valuable loan pictures. The 
South Kensington Museum has contributed 
eight cases of valuable articles. The art needle- 
work, which is specially noteworthy, has been 
arranged with great labour and care by Lady 
Alwyne Compton. The collection of local pro- 
ducts of industry, which occupies two-thirds of 
the interior of the building, includes some high- 
class specimens of Worcester ware, the Wor- 
cester Royal Porcelain Company contributing the 
larger share. The exhibition building, which is 
close to the central railway station, is divided 
into four courts, with a central nave of 250 ft. 
by 50 ft. At night the electric light will be 
used both inside and outside the exhibition, 
which will be kept open for three months. 

Kirkcaldy New Public Hall.—The com- 
mittee appointed to select a plan for the new 
Public Hall to be built in Pathhead have adopted 
a plan prepared by Messrs. Campbell Douglas 
& Sellars, architects, Glasgow. It is estimated 
that the total cost of the building, including 
site, will be about 3,000/. 
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A Palpit for Canada.—Messrs. F. & J. 
Morgan have just completed, at their yard, 
Fairview, Cheltenham, a stone pulpit for St. 
Matthew's Church, Quebec. The main outline 
of the design is circular, broken by the projec- 
tion of massive square brackets placed at right 
angles. These, with the inverted conical super- 
structure, reach the floor, which is approached 
by winding steps from the rear, and is supported 
by columns, caps, and bases. <A projecting 
string course, from which angle corbels depend, 
carries the statues, and the body of the structure, 
which is openly arched. Its clustered shafts 
are wrought in rare and highly polished marbles, 
the arches are deeply moulded and enriched, the 
spandrels diapered, and the whole surmounted 
by a boldly-carved capping-course carrying the 
canopies, and terminating in a moulding of 
veined Derbyshire alabaster. The break in the 
circular contour of the design is carried upwards 
by the disposition of the statues of St. John 
Baptist, St. Peter, and St. Paul. The massive 
substructure is intended to idealise the rock 
upon which the Church was founded; and the 
statues, the most powerful exponents of the 
preached gospel. The pulpit is a memorial to 
the Rev. George Hamilton, late curate of St. 
Matthew's, Quebec, and is to be erected in that 
charch. The architect is Mr. Alfred Drew, of 
Margate. The marble columns were supplied by 
Mr. Boulton, of Cheltenham. 

Memorial of a Borough Sarveyor—A 
monumental brass in memory of the late 
Mr. D. J. Hamphris, for many years church- 
warden of the parish of Cheltenham, and who 
filled various other responsible offices in the 
borough, has just been completed by Messrs. 
Marshall, by whom it has been exhibited prior 
to its erection in the parish church, where it 
will be placed on the north pier of the chancel 
arch. About 5001. were raised for the purposes 
of a memorial to Mr. Humphris, but at the 
request of the family the larger part of this 
sum was devoted to the clearing off of the debt 
on the parish church restoration, to which work 
Mr. Humphris had especially devoted himself. 
The brass has been designed by Mr. G. J. Cox 
(Messrs. Engall, Sanders, Cox, & Pearson), a 
former pupil and assistant of Mr. Humphris. 
The inscription commences as follows :— 


‘‘In memory of Daniel James Humpbhris, Archi- 

et and Borough Surveyor, who, for a period of 
twenty-one years consecutively, filled the office of 
Churchwarden of this Parish. This monumental 
brass, and the stained-glass window in the chancel, 
were erected by his fellow-townsmen to commemo- 
rate the self-sacrificing exertions of a most devoted 
and meritorious public servant, and the distinguished 
qualifications he possessed for the appointment he 
held for so many years with the unabated confidence 
and esteem of the parishioners.” 


The Warley Mount Estate, Brentwood. 
The new roads on this estate were opened on 
the 7th inst. . The sewers and house drains in 
the roads having been completed before the 
roads were finished, notwithstanding the fact 
that the sewers are from 9 ft. to 11 ft. below 
the surface of the road, and in some parts in 
running sand, no difficulty was found in keep- 
ing the work to exact lines and inclination. 
Stanford’s patent joints have been used. At 
the end of each straight line of sewer an in- 
spection and ventilation shaft has been con- 
structed, and at the head of each sewer one of 
Bowes, Scott, & Read’s self-acting flushing 
syphons will be introduced. 

Withington.—The foundation-stone of the 
Withington Congregational Church, Palatine- 
road, was laid on the 8th inst. by Mr. W. E. 
Melland. The church is being erected on the 
designs of Mr. R. F. Tolson, architect, Man- 
chester, the contractors being Messrs. W. 
Southern & Sons, Salford. The building is 
Gothic in style. The church, when finished, 
will accommodate about 1,000 persons. The 
total cost of the building (including chief rent) 
will amount to nearly 10,0001. 

Homes for Orphan Boys, Swanley.— 
Owing to anfayourable weather, the ceremony 
of laying the foundation-stone of these buildings, 
which was to have been performed by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, had to be postponed. We 
last-week published illustrations of the proposed 
buildings. 

Glasgow Municipal Buildings Compsti- 
tion.—In our advertisement columns will be 
found an intimation from the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects desiring all competitors who wish 
to exhibit their preliminary sketches to at once 


send a statement of the wall space required by 
them. 





Flameless Combustion.—At the soirée of 
the Society of Chemical Industry at Owens 
College, on Thursday in last week, a new theory 
of combustion was practically illustrated by 
Mr. Thomas Fletcher, of Warrington, the 
results being so totally unexpected that many 
present would, and in fact did, go away with 
the impression that some deception was being 
practised. According to the Warrington 
Guardian, Mr. Jacob Reese, the inventor of the 
Reese fusing disc, has stated his belief that if 
it were possible to produce combustion without 
flame, the temperatures and daty obtained from 
any fuel would be enormously increased. It 
has remained for Mr. Fletcher to not only 
prove the possibility of flameless combustion in 
more than one form, but also to demonstrate 
practically the enormously high temperatures 
which can be obtained by this means. Taking 
a ball of iron wire about 3 Ib. in weight, Mr. 
Fletcher placed it on a slab of fire-clay, and 
directing a blow-pipe flame on it for a few 
seconds, he suddenly blew the flame out. The 
temperature increased so rapidly that in a few 
seconds the wronght iron fused and ran into 
drops, and this temperature was steadily main- 
tained. The room was darkened, but the closest 
examination did not show a trace of flame, 
although the fact that the gas was burning was 
proved by repeatedly relighting and extinguish- 
ing it. How far this discovery can be utilised 
remains to be seen, but it would appear that 
the presence of flame, usually considered 
to be a sign of combustion, is really an indica- 
tion of imperfect results, and the best duty is 
to be obtained only when the flame is totally 
absent. 

The Nichols’ Commemoration Column, 
Southampton.—A handsome lamp column and 
drinking fountain have been erected at the 
junction of the important thoroughfares known 
as the Six Dials, in St. Mary's, Southampton. 
They have been presented by Mr. Jonas Nichols, 
one of the municipal representatives of the 
ward, as a gift to the town, in commemoration 
of his son attaining his majority. The colamn 
is the work of Messrs. Steven, Bros., & Co., of 
Upper Thames-street, London, and Milton Iron- 
works, Glasgow. It occupies a raised position 
in the centre of the circus formed by the inter- 
section of the six thoroughfares. The pedestal of 
the “Sidney” column,—for that is the name 
which it now bears,—is about 3 ft. square, with 
ornamental plinth, standing upon a Portland 
stone base, surrounded with a granite stone 
kerbing, the space between the kerbing and the 
base being filled with patent vitrified paving 
bricks, supplied by Mr. Joseph Hamblet, of 
West Bromwich, laid in radiating panels, 
thus forming an excellent platform, 12 ft. 
in diameter, for persons desirous of using the 
fountain, or as a refugee from the street traffic. 
At each side and at the top of the pedestal are 
four elegant semicircular troughs, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the waste water and to 
prevent splashing. These intersect immediately 
under the heads of four gracefully-moulded 
dolphins, forming the corners of a very pleasing 
base to the lamp-column above. The height of 
the light above the roadway is 22 ft. The 
painting and gilding have been executed by Mr. 
C. Vaughan, of Southampton. The whole of 
the work has been carried out under the super- 
vision of the Borough Surveyor of Southampton 
(Mr. W. B. G. Bennett). 

The Work done in a Technical School.— 
There is now on view in one of the rooms of 
Gresham College, Basinghall-street, a small but 
interesting collection of specimens of handwork 
executed by some of the pupils of the Technical 
School at Iserlohn, in Westphalia. They have 
been sent over at the instance of Mr. Philip 
Magnus, Director of the City and Guilds Insti- 


tute, and one of the Royal Commissioners on 


Technical Education, as illustrating the work 
done in the numerous schools of the kind which 
exist throughout Germany by apprentices and 
“improvers ” in various handicrafts. Some of 
the work shown is very good indeed, especially 
when it is remembered that the workers are 
mostly lads of from thirteen to nineteen years 
of age. The specimens include modelling in 
clay and wax, wood-carving, metal-chasing, an] 
turning in wood and metal. The exhibition will 
remain open daily from ten to four up to and 
inclusive of Wednesday next, the 26th inst., 
and will be found worth visiting by some of our 
readers. 

A new Mission Chapel has just been 
opened at Leckhampton, Cheltenham, from 
designs by Messrs. Chatters & Channon. 








Proposed Cemetery for Newington.— 4; 
the last meeting of the Newington Vestry a 
letter was received from the Burial Board, 
informing the Vestry that for some time past 
they had been taking steps to find a suitable 
site for a burial-ground for that parish. Duri 
the past ten years they had reviewed several] 
plots of land, but the situation of these sites 
and the price of them were such that the Board 
did not think it adyisable to submit any of them 
to the consideration of the Vestry. Very re. 
cently they had had their attention called to 
some land on the high road to Croydon, consist- 
ing of 45 acres,—the area required by the Act,— 
and this land could be readily adapted for the 
requirements of a cemetery. The owner was 
willing to take 29,000/. for the land; but the 
whole of the frontage might hereafter be dis- 
posed of for building purposes. This would 
realise 6,000/., and would reduce the cost to, 
say, 23,0001. A further expenditure of 6,000I. 
would be required for boundary-walls, chapels, 
and laying out the ground. There would also 
be the cost of maintaining a staff; but it should 
be remembered that for this outlay the Board 
would receive fees for interments. If the parish 
possessed a cemetery, and the same inducements 
were offered to the bereaved to bury their dead 
there as existed in other parishes, there would 
be no less than 1,500 interments in the course 
of the year. Supposing the fees charged to be 
on the same scale asin Lambeth and Camberwell, 
the receipts would amount to 1,800!. or 2,0001. 
perannum. A rate of $d. in the pound would 
be required for the first four years, and they 
reminded the Vestry that some such provision. 
would have to be made before long. Mr. 
Sylvester wished to know if the offer of the 
land treated it as agricultural land or building 
land. { Mr. Churchwarden Chester: As building 
land. If wedo not take it, it will be taken up 
by other persons.| It wes resolved to defer 
the consideration of the scheme until the next 
meeting of the Vestry. The parish, unlike its 
neighbours, Camberwell and Lambeth, is with- 
out a cemetery of its own. 

Proposed Town-hali for Lambeth.—At 
the last meeting of the Lambeth Vestry, Mr. F. 
H. Fowler moved, “ That a select committee be 
appointed to consider the propriety of obtaining 
a new Vestry-hall with the necessary offices.” 
He observed that all who had to attend the 
present Vestry-hall in the discharge of their 
parochial duties were aware of the very inade- 
quate accommodation which the building offered 
tor almost every purpose. While other parishes 
had borrowed money from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works for the purpose of building 
large edifices for the use of the Vestry and the in- 
habitants, Lambeth had contented itself with its 
old Vestry-hall, and its associated discomforts 
of bad ventilation and insufficiency of accommo-: 
dation. There was no library in the building, 
and the consequence was that if a member 
wished to get up information respecting any 
subject, whether it related to the School Board, 
the Asylums Board, or any other board, he had 
no means of doing so, inasmuch as the hall con- 
tained no books of reference. He thought that 
Lambeth, the largest and most influential parish 
on the south of the Thames, ought to have a 
proper Vestry or Town Hall, where public meet- 
ings might be held when occasion demanded, 
and where local representatives might meet 
with comfort to themselves and with credit to 
the t and important parish in which they 
liv He concluded by moving the resolution. 
Mr. Doubleday seconded the motion, and said 
he felt quite sure that a Town-hall would pay in 
the long run a profit of 1,000/. or more every 
year. The motion was carried, and a committee 
nominated to consider the matter. 

Statue of Mariette Bey in Boulogne.— 
A statue to Auguste Mariette, better known as 
‘Mariette Bey,” was unveiled on the 16th 
inst. in Boulogne, where the distinguished 
Egyptologist was born in 1821. It is erected 
on the Esplanade skirting the ramparts of the 
Haute Ville, looking to the Sous-Préfecture, 
and stands upon a base consisting of a pyramid 
upon the sides of which are inscribed the names 
of Mariette’s principal discoveries. The town 
was en féle on the occasion of the ceremony. 
The citizens of Boulogne, in honouring the 
memory of Mariette, have conferred honour 
upon themselves. 

Com .—The plans submitted (in com- 
petition) by Mr. T. Searancke Archer, of 2, 
Gresham-buildings, have been selected for the 
new swimming-bath, &c., to be built at the 
Royal Masonic Institution for Girls. 
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The Society of Chemical Industry.—The | 
annual meeting of the Society of mical 


Industry was held on the 5th inst. at the 
Owens College, Manchester, Professor Roscoe, 
the president, in the chair. Professor Roscoe 
said that they had now 1,140 members on the 
books, English and Continental scientific and 
professional chemists. Last autumn two sec- 
tions of the society were formed, and during the 
winter had been in active working, the metro- 
politan portion under Professor Abel and that 
in Liverpool under Mr. E. K. Muspratt. Speak- 
ing of the importation of manufactured colours, 
by which we lost the profit on an industry of 
three millions annually, he said the Germans 
and the Swiss were still distinctly before us, not 
only in the means of obtaining the highest 
technical training in their universities and 
polytechnic schools, but, what was even more to 
the point, before us in the general recognition 
of the value and importance of such training 
and the successful prosecution of any branch of 
applied science. However, although England 
was apt to be late in taking up such views, she 
was, as Mr. Forster said, generally not too late, 
and the recent establishment of colleges and 
technical. schools, as well as the appointment of 
the Royal Commission on Technical Education, 
to which he had the honour to belong, showed 
that the country was now alive to the necessity 
of the case. 

Land, Chiswick.—Mr. Walter Hall, Land 
Agent, of No. 28, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane, has sold in one lot the whole of one 
side of the Barrowgate-road, Duke’s-avenue, 
Chiswick, just outside the gates of Chiswick 
House, the property of the Duke of Devonshire. 
The estate, which comprises five acres of valu- 
able building land, having a magnificent frontage, 
was advertised in our columns for sale by 
auction on Tuesday last, but in consequence of 
an offer being made on the morning of the day 
fixed for the sale, the property was sold privately 
at a price which, we learn, was snfficient to 
induce the owners to forego the chances of 
an auction-room. 


Ladybank (N.B.).—The new parish church 
was opened for public worship on Sunday last. 
The plans of the structure were prepared by 
Mr. Walker, architect, Circus-place, Edinburgh, 
and are Gothic in design. The site is the most 
conspicuous in the centre of the town, and con- 
sists of an acre, one-fourth of which is taken up 
for the church and three-fourths are held in 
reserve forthe manse. The church is seated to 
hold 400 in the area, while a gallery can be 
erected at any time to accommodate 107 more. 
The walls are of freestone. 


Ventilation.— Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s 
system of ventilation is the one applied at the 
Police Orphanage, Twickenham, a new wing of 
which was opened on the 8th of July by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. Messrs. Boyle are also to 
ventilate the new Royal Courts of Justice 
Chambers at present being erected in the 
Strand, their plan being the one accepted. 


Social.—On the 8th inst. the employés of 
Messrs. G. H. & A. Bywaters made an excur- 
sion to Hastings, where 130 sat down to dinner 
at the Castle Hotel, Mr. Taylor presiding. The 
senior member of the firm, Mr. George By- 
waters, was present, and expressed the pleasure 
it always gave him and his brothers to meet 
them on such occasions as that. 








TENDERS 


For the restoration of the parish church; Ashburton 
Devon. Mr. A. E, Street, M.A, architect > ‘ 








Stephens & Bastow, Bristol ............ £6,254 0 0 
Stacey & Rabbage, Newton Abbot... 5,950 0 0 
Booth & Sons, Lomdon ooccecccecceccaces 5,889 0 O 
R. J. Crocker, Bedminster, Bristol.. 5,752 10 0 
Wall & Hook, Brimscombe, Glou- 

GIT satiaibetniiiidubaincecoukncheiinions, 5,718 0 0 
H. Stevens, Ashburton .................. 5,710 14 4 
Wilkins & Sons, Bristol... 5,670 0 0 
WW. Giete, TRO oo cccccssiesecinas ck 5,643 0 
W. A. Goss, TUNED. sccnsisnituilanibedia 4,800 12 0 
W. Crocker, Torquay .....cccccceceeesenee 4,600 0 0 
x Blowey Plymouth Fecdibinapeitaietaiteccd 4320 0 0 
R. Davis, Newton Abbot 4,183 0 0 
J. H. Foaden, Ashburton ...........<.. 3,822 16 3 
E. Abley, Salisbury................000000-: 3,726 4 





For rebuilding the Jane Shore Public-house. Shoradite 
for Mr. EB. J, > hg Messrs. Wilson, Son, t Aldwinckle 
enhal] 























architects, 2, East India . : 
Quantities Be yin dia - avenue, Lead street. 
all, & CO. ceecss £1,950 0 0 
om inane 1,937 0 0 
youte 1, 0 0 
Croaker sd0depscusdiabiedssimeodpresccsseuees 1,869 0 0 
UT iB 1,835 0 0 
Shurmur ...... 1,765 0 0 
Hearle & Son sities SIND. D @ 
De stovesecehontebbabibbesinendstcctessciatinett 1,686 0 0 





For repairing, © 
and mortuary, and for 




































































ing, end painting the chapels, lodges, 
tering the iron entrance-gates at 
the Tooting Cemetery, for the Lambeth Burial Board. 


Mr. Harley M, Grellier, surveyor, 17, Abcharch-lane :— 

Ackermann ... "9 0 0! 
eimai 521 0 0 
Hudson ... ma see © © 
Gibbin soe. 44910 O 
R n . . 45 0 0 
Maplesden > 335 0 0 
Ford & Sons ...... - 45 0 0 
Mills 315 0 90 
Le Gassick & Co. 305 0 0 
Hammond .., secsnts ee. @ & 
Dormer ..... : . 24710 O 
Richens & Mount . 47 0 0 
Collins..... . 237 0 O 
aioe shee . 29 0 90 
Dunsford & Clitter .... secgenmsaquneites 210 0 0 
Hunt & Challis (accepted) 198 0 @! 
For the erection of house, at Bromley, for Mr. G. C. 

Verrall. Mr. Chas. Bell, architect. Quantities by Mr, 

H oo iy Hew. 26, Budge-row, E.C. :— 

RE SPIE cecoinininvtntontincananhiinial £1,459 0 0 
Gregor... ' seimmannauasdil 400 0 0 
STII sciissnceneianananeunonpiepicnissdledenns 1, 0 0 
Eldridge & Gee............... 1,339 0 0 
SS _ aia nohanareomneenminiten 1,325 0 0 
Niblett 1,298 0 0 
ha - 1285 0 9 
MINOR, sisscedli ntaiih Packnncins nbidniesicusaa toca abit 1,280 0 0 
ey ee 1,273 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood .................. 237 0 06 
ge BB RENE AR LRT es 12 0 0 
EE Tie NCR aE ee ne aE 1,198 0 0 
Groen (accepted) ........00000.2.ccscesersse ; 0 0 

For the erection of residence and training establishment 
at Newmarket, for the Right Hon. the Earl of Zetland. 


Mr. W. J. Moscrop, jun., architect, Feethams, Darlington. 
Quantities by Messrs. Clark & Moscrop :— 





























| House 

j Stab e | rs 

Pl eo of —,: of 

>)! in 

Mangers, &c. ( road) : 

J. L. Green, London ............ £5,456 0 0 £2,008 0 0 

Lape Gurney, London ...| 4,790 0 0/ 2,089 0 0 

Thos, William, Newmarket ...| 4,829 0 0/| 2,064 0 7 

J.P. Groome, London............ 4,107 0 0} 2,816 0 0 

W. J. Wilson, Bishop Auck- 

SEE scdeccuens : ....| 45471011] 1941 7 6 
Geo. Grimwood & Son, Sud- 

SUE cthapiitdiderdanbitabscsmdunedicadin | 4,450 0 0; 1,810 0 0 
G. W. Booth & Son, London ...; 4,200 0 0} 2, 0 0 
PS rm ag a gy oe 4,165 0 0| 2018 0 0 

m. c. =| 

munds bikie diab sapieiiindiienititen | 4385 18 0) 204015 8 
Geo, Thackray & Son, Hunting-, 

RP ES EL TE mee eae ae | 412710 0} 1,788 6 0 
Harris & Sons, Tunbridge 

ells isintspetnibhidededial Me 2 Ot ts eo 3 
A. & W. Harris, Edinburgh .... 4,121 0 0/ 172811 0 
Turtle & Appleton, London .... 4,208 17 10 | 1,863 14 5 
G. Worboys, Royston ............. 4,086 14 0/ 1,74 16 0 
Alex. Thompson, Gateshead .... 3,892 7 6/| 1,695 14 5 
Jas. W. Bray, Yarmouth ...... 039 5 11/ 1,74 15 3 
J. R. Denson, Cambridge ...... 4,077 17 0| 1,900 8 0 
Redding & Son, Cambridge ... 3,887 110) 1,717 3 0 
Geo. Marshall, Darlington...... 3,918 11 0} 1,710 2 4 
Hook & Tebbitt, Soham......... 3,814 2 1) 1,687 3 9 
J. Sharman, London............... 3,517 4 14 1,436 15 7 
Wilkes Bros., and 

Newmarket nest 3,757 0 3) 1,654 5 3 
J. Cawell, Soham ................+. 3,498 0 0} 1,72413 0 
Waters & Feat, Ely ............... 3,457 9 6) 1,332 3 6 
R. 8. Smith, Ipswich ............. 3,758 18 10 | 1,620 6 7 
Mason & Son, Haverhill ......... 3,513 & 4)! 1,672 12 2 
W. Bell & Son, Cambridge...... | 3,520 0 0; 1,554 0 0 
Samuel Redhouse, Baldock .... 3,455 9 9) 1,52410 1 
J. Sains & Son, St. Ives ......... | 3.439 0 0! 1,570 0 0 
H. H. Wallis & Son, Spalding 3,183 0 0; 1,551 0 0 


















































0 
* Accepted for chapel and lodge only at £620. 





For the erection of offices 
hall-street, for Mr. Stuart 


ties by Mr. Wm. 


Rochester Buildi 


For painting, whitewashing, cleaning, &c., at St. Olave’s 
‘Sean Guardians 


Union Rotherhithe, for the of the 
Poor of the St. Olave’s Union, Messrs. H. Saxon Snell & 
Sons, architects :— 

RE Fe RE .. cccnnsuintmemaseeunen £1,070 10 0! 
Batchelder ...... 963 0 0 
Morris 960 0 0 
Bamford 045 0 0 
Stevens.. 819 0 0 
TE... cinisunimnduniunesuminmedant 0 0 
ES EERIE Ee rae 630 0 0 

CE ockcccctcncepscccee 495 0 0! 
For the erection of a chapel, mortuary, and lodge for 
the Hampton Burial Board. Quantities supplied by the 
architect, Mr, R. T. Elsam :— 
Piller ...... £1,054 0 0 
, . | eeoneree ; 0 0 
Wheatley ...... LETS 1,012 15 9 
Bonell pie 1,010 0 O 
Ca shadhegeees ». 10006 7 
Oldridge inaseusiee 979 0 
Hiscoc siaetaltai biel Riedie beeen 06 0 0 
Collinson......6....2+++ 902 0 O 
Everett. 895 15 8 
TEMEENE”’ cn caissntnsnesamniinamanmuadenie 725 0 


Knill, Messrs. Wm. Hudson 





























Son, & Booth, architects, 19, Bennet’s-hill, E.C. Quanti- 
Birdseye :— 


erritt & Ashby..... reves £25,000 0 0 
 % 4 0 “haere REA AR 24000 0 0 
Hall, Beddall, & Co. ...........cessssnses 23,972 0 0 
J. & J. Greenwood 22,797 0 0 
Kirk & Randall ......... 22.687 0 0 
Ashby & Horner... «» 22,270 0 0 
P & Co, 22,112 0 0 
Jas. Morter .......+: 21,983 0 0 
Colls & Sons............ ; 21,950 0 0 
Wm. Brass (accepted) . 21,625 0 0 

Founders’ and Smiths’ Work. 
Rownson, Drew, & Co. ....--:esesseeeees £2,355 10 6 


For the erection of Portland offices and i 
Qeanties Oy MT, Laken hatie® Fowler, architect 
7 Welles en 


Willieme & 8602777 3 8 
gees oo 3,126 0 0 
ie ltr la esa ele 3,030 6 0 





For making new roads, Eldon Hill Estate 

Dorset, Mr. R. G. Pinder ) Saumage, 

Bournemouth :— 7 Surveyor, Avenus-chambers, 
Saunders & White, Bournemou 
H. Burt, Sw iP ieemmee 
a. Pond, Corfe Mullen 





edie. Enno 














For making, forming, and draining a road at Matlock 


Bath, for the Matlock Bath Pavilion and Gardens Com. 
3 Bye ). “ — 2 uttall, architect, Matlock 

le uantities > Be i , 
pein gt non venreith, S. Smith, 14, St. Ann’s- 

Wm, Askew (accepted) .................. £1,066 3 6 
For alterations and decorative repairs to i 

Wandsworth Common. Mr. D. Rud °, 85, St. Martin . 
lane, architect, Quantities by Messrs. Stradwick & 
Mennie :— 

Eyears & Sampson, Kennington (accepted). 








For repairs and alterations at 72, Tottenham-court-road 
for Messrs. Nodes Bros. Mr. R. HI. Burden, architect — 











itmas...... liciennbidtninesatbtipaitatninasataennabaidicaciieaid £979 0 0 
| 4 eae “SS 
Wilson & Exton (accepted) ............... 800 © 0 
McCormack & Son ..0.......0c.cccceceesees « €7 0 0 

For repairs to and decorating of Vicar-lane ] 
Coventry. Mr. William Tomlineon, architect, Coventey — 
as Repairs. 

ET scensnce ct entnsensesctessacssessseetoieoicses 00 
SI USEIEIUy -cetcnisbetunsiasinnsditaibesanies “ee 0 : 
SI bihssstesenirhenicitdiaiditasitaisiaabitabindidies 400 
SUN ccc cinsiniecnnentnsatiithinendittittieceiciies 36 0 «0 

Cleansing and Decorating. 
Ea TOE es 0 0 
SPRUIOND shaiincsidiicpadadiitidlinteentheecsiihicee.ck 160 0 0 
MIN. diinitecinrctetiabnceanbtihabpckannililadieth xan 138 0 0 
BUNNY Si ciddansnicncslnipdtieibidlhdsdiiniiennaininnii 120 0 0 
ED dicentinncbinabiedaiebisieRbnidinsintidcdctians 9% 0 0 
H. Whiteman, Coventry (accepted)... 64 0 0 





For organ and other works, Finsbury Park Wesleyan 














Chapel. Mr. F. Boreham, architect :— 

FREER ST aS ri Sane ee cs SNe £684 0 0 

Gre . 67 0 0O 
ES a ee 660 0 0 
a 64 0 0 
Hobson a 638 0 0 
Dove Bros.... 625 0 0 
Richards & Son (accepted) 549 0 0 





For building a mansion, for Mr. G. Scott, at Wimbledon. 
_ Chas. Ball, architect. Quantities by Mr. Gilbert 
ones :— 





TIT: <ssvinnimeithiadiitiaieitiniinibinieaibaibimbitdensinaas £13,767 0 0 
Baker 13,610 0 0 
MITT: aiiccliuthisiidiiiihmasintinhitnutpsditnbbas , 0 0 
EN GE TITI Susinssiinuahbeptinaeibeenmieetbad , 0 0 
ae lr lh 
| RCE EERE IR ESAS . 13,400 0 0 
Oe 13, 0 0 





For alterations and additions to a house, Stamford-hill, 





for Mr. Batram. Mr. C. Ball, architect. Quantities by 
Mr. Herbert Young :-— 

Holloway.... : = £76) 0 0 

is: aes METI snintannacienahabantneminnmnniinens 745 0 0 





For the erection of a dwelling-house, with gateway, 





adjoining No. 140, Abbey-street, Bermondsey, for Mr. W. 
Wilkins. Mr. E. Crosse, architect, 32, Bermondsey - 
square :-— 
B. Wells...... £313 0 0 
IIE isininstinnntinnsvenpiitunntivnimmnerens 2% 0 0 
b | EEE RSD MOREE 290 0 0 
RSE CRIN in cecescttiiicigecsnceeens 230 0 0 





For detached residence and stabli at Southgate, 
Middlesex, for Mr. W. Street, Mr. C N. McIntyre North, 
architect :-— 





EER TEE TEASER See: SND ae OND Ee £3,044 0 0 
RES ROSE RE RES Ra cia 25 Sy RE 2,990 0 0 

oodward .............. 2940 0 0 
Richardson Bros. .................0.00-0005- 27386 0 0 
IE clin indinacptonsnvaininensetnnntepeiiboncieiee 2,747 0 0 
ONE iid sciiineinisenitissnciniecinintons 2,671 0 0 





For alterations at 10a, East-street, Brighton, for Messrs. 


H. Sharp & Co. Mr. J.G. Gibbins, architect, London and 
Brighton -— 
a ae ee £4600 0 0 
Beas TIOTAGS .ccckbveciviincdieecscstetncesent 436 0 0 
RR Ee 427 0 0 
G. Cheesman & Co., Brighton* ......... 300 0 0 
7 


Accepted. 





For alterations and additions to St. Luke’s Church, 
Prestonville, Brighton, for the Rev. George Hewitt, J. G. 
Gibbins architect, London and Brighton :— 


G. R. LOCK yer 20... cecceceeeeeeeeeeeenees £1,690 0 0 
G. Cheesman & Co, .......cccceccceceeeeees 1,650 0 0 
W. BT. Garrett .....0...02...000--cecere: 1329 0 0 
James Barnes, Brighton (accepted). 1,280 0 0 





Iterations to lavatories, new baths, and interns 
yeh we "painting, &c., Royal Naval Schools, New 
Cross. Mr. A. B. Hutchings, architect :— 

Hoskins, Westminster (accepted). 














For alterations, back additions, and decorating to Red 


Catford Bridge, for Mr. Leopold McKenna :— 
oe Te erase Weotminster (accepted) ; 





irs, alterations, painting, &., to nine houses, 
NWortend mead, Shepherd’s Bush. Teens, Driver & Co., 





* Hoskins, Westminster (accepted). 
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Somieie 
S eaamaenanne ——— 


gg Messrs. ‘ison, Son, & Aldwinckle architects, 


For 
W. Follett. Mr. George Edwards, architect. Quantities 
by Mr. H., Lovegrove :— 


Allow for old 
bric 

Clarke & Mannooch ............ £4,636 ..1...... £160 
Hanens B Bat.nccsccicccsccess socvcs DBD ccsccenes 145 
. 3,660 . 120 
Smith . —_ cons ED ccicsions 90 
McLachlan & Sons — penn 126 
Scrivener & Co. ne . enetewien 144 
GOOGED ‘cncitditincictenmestenctennocudt 3,485 ......... 1D 
Stimpson & Co. ......-.0..-se00s SE cccendins 129 
Holliday & Greenwood......... SD ésdediecs 135 
Green (accepted) ..........++++ J ae 1”) 

For rebuilding No. 20, King’s-road, for Mr. W. F. 

Bates. Mr. George Edwards, architect. Quantities by 

Mr. H. Lovegrove :— 

Clarke & Mannooch £1,524 0 0 
si latapighibiteliemesaamaddaiaiall 1,338 0 0 
diieidatiliane a sinindits ed 0 0 
Cc & Mullins a as ae 8 8 
Sainnat & Oe. : 1,143 0 0 
Scharien & Williams ................+..+ 1,132 0 0 
ANE ae 1,123 0 0 
Martin Wells & Co,  .........cccceeceeees 1128 0 0 
McLachlan & 1,120 0 0 
IN ices nemcenmeaguneeiictmmihannnnil 1,116 0 0 
ees : . ; . 122 6 @ 
nS BS ic ccnassnievinnmarniensenias 1,039 0 0 
Green (accepted) .. patiedininiaiaasiliieiniitnimi iii 1,005 0 0 
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For Welsh Wes. and artisans’ dwellings, 


_East India Avenue. Quantitice supplied :—- 


























ixon wed 987 0 0 
obson ae a 8,899 0 0 
Dove tummne aa a oe 
Staines & Son Sa a 
Williams & Son............ PES, 
Roberts & Co. ... 7,988 0 0 
& Co, a ae: | 

Mowlem & Co inansets ~.. 7,800 0 0 
hitae . 7,775 0 0 
Woodward sins ts tee Ss 





i aomee onl oun 


} 
: 


















































For alterations and additions to Alma Villa, Bromley, 
Kent. Messrs. Snooke & Stock, architects, Duke-street, 
London Bridge. eeblanasttai supplied :— 

















Greenwood .. £1,025 0 0 
Ryder & Son . . . 1,018 0 0 
Pritchard... 082 0 0 
Crossle & Son ii _ : 955 0 0 
Arnoud ... : ae 943 0 O 

ST edict scadilinaitii 880 0 0 








For the erection of a villa, Dartmouth Park-hill, near 
Gospel Oak, for Mr. A. C. Engert. Messrs. Hills & 
F iether, architects 




















Corrick...... —_ £2,865 0 0 
Martin ...... ' pusnues 2, 0 0 
Grover ...... 1,972 0 0 
OO coccnscccsnisnaietisuintsatsthionisbibidilinie 1,789 0 0 
TIDE, <ccienbinctstisiatnnaneindiaasiondutennbiiininiainl 1, 0 0 
PIII ccccdhcocksiisbiakaniticidinncensititl 1,745 0 0 
Dans CASRRAIED ccoceccncenssnnssccevenennenias 1,62) 0 0 








For the erection and completion of a detached residence, 
at Sevenoaks Park, Kent, for Mr. Butler. Mr. Edwin T. 
Ball, architect :-— 

3. O. Richardson (accepted)............ £259) 0 0 





For the erection and completion of a villa at Auckland- 
road, Upper Norwood :— 











Hitchcock ...... sitesi .£3,19 0 0 
OGD .cictincndiinbidsntdinsladliavandiabubtiniedenii 0 0 
SD 1 GRID « ccnisaseccnsetmsenssecetion 2,417 0 0 
Gallidge & Stewart .............60..-.00-0 , 0 0 
Ockenden . 2, 0 0 
Be Dc HE cicicenesicerntdetiinnsnceines 2,225 0 0 





For the restoration of Haroldston West Church, Pem- 
brokeshire. Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, architect :— 
pm d& Roberts, Haverfordwest......... £548 0 0 
ERE LE AIO 453 12 0 
Reynolds, Haverfordwest (accepted)... 349 15 0 





For the rebuilding of No. 488, Bethnal-green-road, for 
the Rising Sun Property Association. Messrs. A. & C. 
Harston, architects :— 

















Cc > saanidicamiaaaiumadiannapemnneprnianiiii 22,818 0 0 
ieciitaeaabskbidersnsacmalonasoentiesisianl 2 0 0 
Prigastin & Qereey ........0..2.cccccscees 2, 0 0 
RII neni censssandeocciveredagnesesunenntine 2,631 0 0 
oo cengilabiunnnnd 2, 0 0 
SEEING, cesechscicensneecescerenesvenntes 3, 00 
RII ccnotininschsecsnesssracavbocoesunabete 2,360 0 0 
seihaiapbedesaiaeaassticansnantepinganciuntitl 2,335 0 0 
Thomerson & Som .................+:-ces0+008 2,269 0 0 
aadanisiectabconiedesknesaeamaekiepaniniaal 2,176 0 0 

For painting, &c., at Trinity Church, Southwark-street, 

-\for the Eeatibeesions wardens. Messrs. Henry Jarvis & Son, 

architects :-- 

gi RT EAD to SPARE OER £157 0 0 
OR ascrscnccsncssconieanatsceccenepaanabeiie 119 0 0 
SINE ciitishaccissesneseneses 105 0 0 
DERE “scecscccescess socnasqdnesendimecneilenetits 4910 0 


[Juny 22, 1882. 





For the erection of Sunday schools, Walthamstow. Mr. 
W. T. Seth Smith, architect. Quantities by Mr. John 














For erection of bank and alterations to stabling at Asgill- 
lane, Richmond, for the London Parcels Delivery Company, 
Limited. Mr. W. Seckham Witherington, architect, 
No. 79, Mark-lane :— 

F. & R. eee eadtutinttid £637 0 
Carman ..........-.ce0e0s 538 0 
Sims soe . 20 0 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. L.—F. P.—D. B.—E. L. B.—E. T. H.— 
W. Son, & A.—R. B. & Son.—R. 8. W. 


&c. 
- he eaiaamatiass ae hiien ates ee not necessarily for publica- 
on. 


We are compelled to decline poin out books and giving 
addresses. one + 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume XLII. (January to 
me were given as a Supplement with the Number 
or y 


A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE may be had, gratis, on personal 
application at the Office. 


CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 
2s. 6d. each ; also 
READIN arn my aot, with Strings, to hold a Month's Numbers, 


THE step open VOLUME of “The Builder” (bound) is now 
y, price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence. 
neuen VOLUMES, on oe sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under................ =. > 
Each additional line (about ten words) .............. 
Terms for Series of Trade se = yong for Special .- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&e. may be ebteined on agpiiention to the Pubs isher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 

FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2s. 6d. 

Each additional line (about ten words) .............. Os. 6d. 
REPLIES io naar omanpeai ~ 


Box ——, Office of “ The Builder,” 
_ Cannot be forwarded, but must in all case be called for, and the 





Receipt produced 
THE CHARGE FOR A tren 3... ag UNDER »— 
For ‘‘ Situations Wanted " Advertisements ...... 3d. per Week. 
For all other Advertisements.................... 6d. per Week. 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
°° Stamps ng ee Aw sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered wo, Fug by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W 
DOUGLAS ocanastinn. sachin 
Addressed to No. #, Catherine-street, Wc. 
Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for of lease gyn 
MONTAIA, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertise and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY oh ~ een F be 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied piascr from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. 





B. T. Wood . esses, £790 0 0 
Riwarde. sonia 70) 0 0 
eee . 7200 00 
TTD . scenes steciainaneicsihlanmteilidtaistamaiatieen: a can lee 
Thomerson & Son (accepted) ............ 675 0 0 


Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


Box Ground, Combe Down 
Corsham Down, : 


And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, “% CO. Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [ Apvr, 


Box Ground Stone. 
Is the best for use in all exposed positions, being 
a well-known and tried weather stone. 

50,000 feet cube in stock. 
PICTOR & SONS, 
Box, Wilts. [ Apvr, 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 























Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton - sub -Hamdon, Ilminster, 
Somerset. —Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [ Apvr. 
OF best quality, 
Doulting Freestone, rs m the . ow Quarries 
+ - i 
HAM HILL STONE, Hass “Shien: tiediecae. 
BLUE LIAS LIME agent, Mr 5. Cuonnss, 
i h . 
_ (Ground or Lump), 9 Leclon. zo Aw 
Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent 1 Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODDART & CO. 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 
Asphalte—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvr. 
Immense quantities of ‘ 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 


in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W. 
London. {| Apvrt. 
“Lightning.”— Accidents to buildings would 
be unknown if J. W. GRAY & SONS’ Patent 
System of Conductors, as fitted to the Houses 
of Parliament, the Royal Palaces, Principal 
Churches, Cathedrals, and Public Buildings, 
were universally adopted.—Estimates free on 
application at 58, Fenchurch-street, London, 
E.C.—[Apvr. } 


J. L. BACON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 
APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 

No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W 














Preratip. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER. 
Publisher, 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 


Mlustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating”’ post free. 





HAPPUIS PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT. 
bam Palace, all H.M. Government — Houses of Parliament, H.M. First 


ae ee, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Shi also 


British Museum, South K useum, 
Hospitals, Institutions, oe ty weeheeny, hey 


N.B.—For Prospectuses 


a wenweunas REFLECTOR (Latest Patent) son sine and PICTURE eaxemmate, 
Ite construction allows of the angle of light being readily altered so as to reflect in any desirable direction. 


DESCRIPTION, 


—They are exclusively Fag: er by and fitted at Bucking: 


itan Board of — 
ey Ce ae 


Private H d 
shops. 30,000 sey use in London alone. Patrunioed by ri Architects, sete cee a ee ae en's Mansions to Artisans 


Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and and Manufacturer 69, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 


Me 







